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MISS TREE. 


| parece those endowments which evince a superiority 
of talent, the graces that are displayed by the well- 
famed votaries of Terpsichore, while they call forth our ad- 
miration, are entitled to our warmest applause; and the 
possessor claims from the pen of the biographer that notice 
which not only such superior gifts, but which individual 
merit, has a right to demand. 

When correctness of conduct and demeanor is added to 
such endowments, we feel not only a peculiar satisfaction 
in presenting our fair readers with a correct likeness ot 
those who have acquired a just degree of celebrity, but 
we also exult in the opportunity it affords us of bearing 
testimony that there is no station of life, however public, 
and however hazardous to youth and beauty, in which a woe 
man truly virtuous may not still preserve her fair fame un- 
spotted, and her mind free frum all self-reproach, 

The light and agile movements of Miss Tree are accom. 
panied with that modesty which diffuses a peculiar kind ot 
grace over her chaste and classical style of dancing. Pass- 
ing her days in the immediate circle of her own family, she 
is a stranger to that dissipation too often attendant on a 
theatrical life, and her manner of dancing is totally devoid 
of that hardihood and studied voluptuousness, which we have 
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too often witnessed amongst a few superior dancers of the 
corps de ballet. 

At a very early age, the elegance of her figure and the 
elasticity of her form and motion attracted the particular 
notice of the ever-graceful Madame Deshayes, whose pupil 
Miss Tree became, and under whom she acquired a thorough 
knowledge of her present profession. At first the perfection 
to which she had attained was intended to be devoted to 
private teaching ; but subsequent circumstances induced her 
to accept an engagement at Draury-lane Theatre, where, in 
the winter of 1815, she made her first debit, and on 
which establishment she still retains the situation of prin- 
cipal female dancer. 

Miss Tree is sister to a young. lady of the same name, whose 
superior vocal talents have recently made so powerful an 
impression at Covent-Garden Theatre, and of whom a cor- 
rect likeness and Biographical Memoir will be found in our 
Magazine for November, 1819. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM BRIGHTON. 


Run a-shore—A shoal of dress-makers and men-milliners. 

Lost—At the different rooms, and on the Steyne, several 
reputations. 

Broken—At a great many houses, several constitutions that 
came from London to be repaired. 

Washed away by the sea—Three tons of antique hair oil, 
from Paris, and a large quantity of essences and rouge. 

Blown into the ocean—A quantity of genuine pearl pow- 
der, and other light cosmetics. 

Dropped at one of the libraries—Many broad hints about 
the propriety of Miss Languish’s perusing some novels of a 
very descriptive kind. 

Discovered at a card-table--A frightful frown on the face of 
the eldest Miss Simper. 

Whispered—On occasion of a rival being dressed in better 
and gayer clothes, three oaths, the latter softened down to 
 divil fitch me !” 

Prescribed—By the physicians to such of their patients who 
could not sleep, some of the last new Scotch novels, or Mr. 
W——’s poems, 
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MARRIAGE; 
A TALE. 
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New sorrow rises as the day returns. JOHNSON. 





On the morning of De Courcy’s departure from N—, Ag- 
nes was surprised on re-entering the apartment to find him 
absent, but she became extremely uneasy when the day 
passed without either seeing or receiving any message from 
him, particularly as, on all former occasions, he had always 
sent to inform her of his intention of remaining from home. 
Evening arrived, and still he continued absent; hour after 
hour was spent in fruitless expectation, and her alarm now 
became excessive. Many times she wandered to the garden 
gate to listen for the sound of his distant step, an as often 
returned disappointed, when exhausted with fatigue, she lay 
for a short time on a sofa till morning dawned; then she 
resolved to send to the chateau to enquire the reason of his 
delay, for she had made no doubt of his being there. She 
accordingly dispatched the servant, whom she now aroused 
for the purpose, and in an agony of suspense awaited her 
return. Unable to control her anxiety, she again wandered 
to the gate, but as yet no one appeared in sight, and she 
was slowly retracing her way to the house, when the sound 
of hasty steps made her turn round in the hope of beholding 
the object of her solicitude. The tears started involuntarily 
into her eyes, when she perceived her mistake, and she was 
scarcely able to answer the interrogation made to her by the 
countryman who stood before her. Having enquired her name, 
he presented her with a letter, and instantly left her. Re- 
cognizing the handwriting of De Courcy, she seized the packet 
eagerly, and opened it with precipitation; but when its con- 
tents met her eye, and she was sensible of her misery, a 
cry of anguish burst from her quivering lip, and she sunk 
on the ground in a state of insensibility. In this situation 
she was found by the servant, who, with some difficulty, 
succeeded in carrying her to the house; but terrified at her 
appearance, she ran to the. neighboring cottages for assist, 
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ance. It was long before they succeeded in restoring hey 
to animation; and when at last their efforts were crowned 
with success, she recovered to a sense of more acute agony. 
Towards evening, she gave birth to a female infant, which 
expired almost in the same instant. The anguish of her mind, 
aided by the severity of her sufferings, and the effects of a 
cold which she had caught from her exposure to the night 
air and afterwards to the damp ground, soon placed her 
life in the most imminent danger. 

In this emergency, the good Lefroy, who had hastened to 
her assistance as soon as the intelligence of her illness reached 
him, never quitted her; won by her exemplary patience, re. 
signation, and unmerited distress, he attended her with all 
the affection and anxiety of a parent. His care and judi- 
cious treatment, however, seemed of no avail, for such was 
the state of debility to which she was reduced, that her re- 
covery appeared almost impossible; and on the night in 
question, ,she was apparently so much worse, that he believed 
her pure spirit was in reality about to be released, and he 
had therefore read the solemn service for the dying, and 
was just concluding as De Courcy reached the apartment. 
Agnes had neither heard nor seen any thing of St. Aube 
from the time of De Courcy’s departure; but when the lat- 
ter related to her all that Jaqueline had informed him of, 
together with every particular that occurred to himself, the 
account created no surprise in her, though she shuddered 
when she reflected into what unpriacipled hands his guilty 
imprudence had thrown him. It was, however, certain 
that the transaction, as far at least as the bond which De 
Courcy had given St. Aube was concerned, must reach the 
knowledge of Lord Edward, if, indeed, he were not already 
acquainted with it, and therefore she resolved upon writing 
to him as soon as she was at all capable of guiding her 
pen, in the hope that she might deprecate the indignation 
which she knew he would feel. 

A naturally good constitution, aided by the increasing se- 
renity of her mind, soon made a rapid alteration in the ap- 
pearance of Agnes; strength returned with happiness, and 
she was in a short time able to enjoy the delight of unin- 
terrupted conversation, and enjoy the beauiies of the de- 
clining Summer, Aware that their stay in France, must 
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necessarily be protracted, she was not disappointed upon 
receiving Lord Edward’s answer to find, that they should 
be obliged to remain in their present residence at least 
another year. The sentiments of his lordship require no re- 
capitulation; but as she had only communicated the late 
transaction in part, she had probably prevented that irreyo- 
cable breach between the brothers, which a thorough know- 
ledge of De Courcy’s disgraceful conduct would in all like- 
libood have caused. 

De Courcy was sitting near her when she read this 
letter, and fixing his eyes intently upon her still pale coun- 
tenance, he read in her varying color and quivering lip the 
feeling which, though resolutely suppressed, still struggled at 
her heart. Oppressed with a sense of his own unworthi- 
ness, and conscious that all she endured was owing to bim, 
his own face in turn became the index of his mind, anda 
profound sigh escaped him. In an instant Agnes turned to 
him, and with one of her sweetest smiles, extended her 
hand; but fearful of trusting her voice, a fond and silent 
pressure alone accompanied her looks. “Oh! Agnes!” ex- 
claimed De Courcy, in a tone of deep humiliation, “ how, 
ill am I deserving of this; nay, think not that I accuse you 
of insincerity, but I feel it is impossible that you can eventu- 
ally retain your affection for me—human nature itself is in- 
capable of such goodness.” 

“Degrade not human nature so unjustly,” cried Agnes, 
‘our passions, indeed, deform it; butin itself it is capable of 
every exaltation. Too surely indeed it partakes of its original 
fatal inheritance of sin, and is corrupted further by the con- 
tagion of evil example, but the image of its divine Maker, 
though sullied, is not effaced, and experience is not want- 
ing to prove, even in this contaminated age, that the per- 
fections of the Creator are happily best reflected in the creature, 
My affection, however,’’ continued she, “ stands on too firm 
a basis to be easily diminished.” 

“A stronger motive than mere affection,’ returned De 
Courcy despondently, ‘ must actuate your conduct, or you 
could not act thus, for the very tenderness of your feelings 
Operate against, as well as for, me. Have I not torn you 
from the comforts of home, from your children and family? 
Have I not again basely deserted you, again separated you 
R3 
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from those you love, and robbed you of the joy which you 
had promised yourself in the renewal of your maternal cares? 
Your gentleness forbids you to reproach me, but well am [ 
aware how bitterly you fecl my cruelty. How often while 
to me you are cheerful, do I trace the mark of tears upon 
your cheek, though the pang of conscious guilt forbids me to 
notice it. How often in your sleep do you innocently be- 
tray the anguish which, in your waking hours, you so stu- 
diously conceal! Can you then be surprized at my enter- 
taining a doubt of your affection, or believing that affection 
unshaken—can you be surprised that I behold your conduct 
with astonishment and wonder? But leave me, Agnes, hate- 
ful to myself and unworthy of you, leave me to endure the 
misery that is alone my due;—return, as was originally 
planned, and when I have proved myself deserving of you, 
and the necessary term of my probation is over, I will seek 
your society.” 

“ J will first reply to your former observation,” replied Ag- 
nes, greatly affected at his manner; “‘ you are right in your 
conjecture—a stronger motive than affection dves sway my 
conduct, and that motive is—principle: that it is which has 
been my guide through life, and will, I trust, be my sup- 
port in death. Taught by my inestimable parent to regu- 
late every action by its standard, the glare of passion on 
the one hand, or the incitement of pleasure, on the other, 
has seldom misled my judgment, or seduced my inclination. 
I have ever felt myself an accountable creature, and re- 
specting the dignity of my nature, while I dreaded its weak- 
ness, my aim has been rather to imitate excellence by the 
eontemplation of virtue, than to shun vice by endeavoring 
to behold its deformity. Secluded from the bustle of gene- 
ral society, the world was comprised in my own circle, and 
my sphere of duty was confined to my own family; their 
encouragement excited my emulation, and their approval 
proved my reward; but from the hour that made me your's, 
every feeling, every hope, every consideration, every tie, 
was centered in the one short word—a wife! Having bound 
myself by this name, I felt that no after conduct of your's 
could exonerate me from any of the duties it imposed upon 
me; and having vokmtarily and joyfully pronounced the vow 
of indissoluble union, I resolved, and now adhere to my 
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resolution, that death alone shall part us. As the unwel- 
come knowledge of my De Courcy’s crrors forced itself upon 
me, | cherished still more tenaciously the remembrance of 
his virtues, nor suffered my heart to rebel against him, who, 
next tomy Maker, had aright to my obedience and respect, and 
who was lord of my person and arbiter of my destiny. Again 
when the first wishes of my heart were gratified, and I became 
amother, your claims were doubled, and my affection strength- 
ened; the more fondly I loved my babes, the more fondly 
that love reverted to you, and reciprocal dutics bound me 
still more closely to you both. Self has been long banished 
from my breast, and I exist only for you and for them; 
wherever, therefore, you go, I will go; your home shall be my 
home; your country shall be my country; your fate, shall be 
mine ; where you die, there also do I hope to die; and where 
your grave is, there also, I trust, will be mine!’ She threw 
herself into his arms, as she spoke, and as he kissed off 
the large drops that stood in her eyes, she felt her cheek 
wet with his own tears, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





FENELON, 


Tue venerable Archbishop of Cambray, whose hospitality 
was boundless, was in the constant habit of visiting the cot- 
tages of the peasants, and administering consolation and re- 
lief in their distresses. When they were driven from theif 
habitations by the alarms of war, he received them into his 
house, and served them at his table. During the war, bis 
house was always open to the sick and wounded, whom he 
lodged, and provided with every thing necessary for their 
relief, Besides his constant hospitalities to the military, he 
performed a most munificent act of patriotism and huma- 
nity, alter the disastrous winter of 1709, by opening his gra- 
naries, and distributing gratuitously corn to the value of 
100,000 livres: and when his palace at Cambray, and all 
his books and furniture, were destroyed by fire, he bore it 
with the utmost firmness, saying, “It is better all these should 
be burned than the cettgae of one poor family.” 
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OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 





Tue following curious particulars respecting the customs 
and manners of our ancestors, are extracted from a manu- 
script of Aubrey, the Antiquary, preserved at the Ashmo- 
lean Museum at Oxford. 

‘‘There were very few free-schools in England before the 
Reformation. Youth were taught Latin in the monasteries, 
and young women had their education in the nunneries, 
where they learnt needle-work, confectionary, surgery, phy- 
sic, (apothecaries and surgeons being then rare), writing, 
drawing, &c. Old Jaques, now living, has often seen from 
his house the nuns of St. Mary, Kingston, in Wilts, coming 
forth into the Nymph Hay, with their rocks and wheels, to 
spin, sometimes to the number of seventy; all of whom were 
not nuns, but young girls sent there for education. 

‘‘In the halls and parlors of great houses were wrote 
texts of scripture on the painted cloths. 

“The lawyers say, that, before the time of Henry VIII. 
one shall hardly find an action on the case, as for slander, 
&c, once a year, 

‘‘ Before the last civil wars, in gentlemen’s houses at 
Christmas the first dish that was brought to table was a 
boar’s head, with a lemon in his mouth. At Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, they still retain this custom, the bearer bring- 
ing it into the hall, singing to an old tune an old Latin rhyme, 
* Apri caput defero,’ Se. The first dish that was brought up 
to table on Easter-day, was a red-herring, riding away on 
horseback, 7. e. a herring ordered by the cook, something 
after the likeness of a man on horseback, set in a corn 
sallad. 

‘The use of ‘your humble servant,’ came first into Eng- 
jand on the marriage of Queen Mary, daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, which is derived from votre tres humble serviteur. 
The usual salutation before that time was ‘God keep you.’ 
*God be with you!’ and among the vulgar, ‘ How dost do?” 
with a thump on the shoulder. 

“Tul this time, the Court itself was unpolished and un- 
mannered, King James’s Court was so far from being civil 
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to women, that the ladies, nay the Queen hersel!’, could hardly 
pass by the King’s apartments without receiving some af- 
frout. 

“In the days of yore, ladies and gentlemen lived in the 
country, like petty kings, had jura regalia belonging to the 
seignories, had castles and boroughs, and gallows, within 
their liberties, where they could try, condemn, and execute; 
never went to London, but in Parliament time, or once a 
year to do homage to their king. They always ate in their 
Gothic halls at the high table, or orsille, which is a little room 
at the upper end of the hall, where stands a table, with the 
side table. The meat was served up by watch-words. Jacks 
are but of late invention; the poor boys did turn the spits, 
and licked the dripping for their pains. 

‘‘ Before the Reformation there were no poors’-rates. The 
charitable doles given at religious houses, and the church 
ale in every parish, did the business. 

“Jn Scotland, especially among the Highlanders, the wo- 
men make a courtesy to the new moon; and our English 
women in this country, have a touch of this; some of them 
sitting astride on a gate, or style, the first evening the new 
moon appears, say, ‘A fine moon, God bless her!’ the like 
I observed in Hertfordshire. 

“The gentry and citizens had little learning of any kind, 
and their way of breeding up their children was suitable to 
the rest; they were as severe to their children as the school- 
masters, as severe as masters of the House of Correction. 
The child perfectly loathed the sight of the parent as the 
slave his torture. Gentlemen of thirty or forty years eld 
were to stand like mutes and fools bare-heaced before their 
parents; andthe daughters, well-grown women, were to stand 
at the cupboard side during the whole time of the proud 
mother’s visits, unless, as the fashion was, leave was desired 
forsooth, that a cushion should be given them to kneel upon, 
brought them by the serving man, after they had done suf- 
ficient penance in standing. ) 

‘The boys, (I mean young fellows) had their foreheads 
turned up and stiffened with spittle. They were to stand 
mannerly forsooth, thus—the foretop ordered as before, with 
one hand at the band-string, the other behind the breech. 
“The gentlemen had prodigious fans, as is to be seen in 
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old pictures, like that instrument which is used to drive 
feathers, and it had a handle at least one half as long, with 
which these daughters were oftentimes corrected. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, told me he was an eye-wit- 
ness to it. 

‘* The Earl of Manchester also used such a fan; but fa- 
thers and mothers slasht their daughters in the time of their 
besom discipline when they were perfect women. At Ox. 
ford, (and I believe also at Cambridge), the rods were fre- 
quently used by the tutors and deans; and Dr. Potter, of 
Trinity college, I knew right well, whipt bis pupil with his 
sword by his side, when he came to take his leave of him 
to go to the Inns of Court. 

‘‘ The last Summer, on the day of St. John Baptist, 1694, 
I accidentally was walking in the pasture behind Montague 
House; it was twelve o’clock; I saw there about two or 
three-and-twenty young women, most of them were habited, 
on their knees, very busy, as if they had been weeding. I 
could not presently learn what the matter was. At last a 
young man told me that they were looking for a coal un- 
der the root of a plaintain, to put under their heads that 
night, and they should dream who would be their husbands; 
it was to be found that day and hour, N, 








BECCARIA. 


Tuts philosopher of humanity having, in one of the later 
editions of his admirable work on Crimes and Punishments, 
in that part which relates to fraudulent bankruptcy, quali- 
fied some sentiments which he had originally expressed, but 
which, on reflection, appeared to himself too severe, he adds 
in a note, “I am ashamed of what I formerly wrote on 
this subject. I-have been accused of irreligion without de- 
serving it; I have been accused of disaffection to the go- 
vernment, and deserved it as little; I was guilty of a real 
attack upon the rights of humanity, and I have been reproached 
by nobody!” 
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THE POWER OF IMAGINATION, 





ApouT seventeen years since, the inhabitants of Hammer- 
smith were alarmed by the mischievous pranks of some per- 
son, who, arrayed in a white sheet, acted the part of a ghost, 
choosing the church-yard for the theatre of his exploits. The 
sequel of this adventure was of a very tragical descriptian : 
an exciseman and another individual, provided with fire-arms, 
sallying out in the evening with a view to detect the ghost, 
met, not the real object of their search, but a harmless brick- 
layer in a light working dress. The exciseman seized with 
a sudden panic, discharged his gun at the supposed appa- 
rition, and thus occasioned the death of a fellow creature, 

For some weeks previous to this accident, the newspapers 
teemed with accounts of spectres. The most curious, if not 
the most formidable, of these phantoms, was one which ap- 
peared in St. James’s Park; and which proved to be an 
optical deception, contrived by some young gentlemen be- 
longing to Westminster school. 

Happening to be in company with a party of friends soon 
after these occurrences, a conversation arose on the subject 
of supposed supernatural spectacles. A gentleman present, 
who is now dead, told the following story, with a view to 
demonstrate that the most striking cases of spectral visita- 
tions did not depend entirely on the imaginations of those 
who were the subjects of such delusions. Struck with the 
singularity of the narrative, I begged him to give it me in 
writing; and to oblige me, he drew up the ensuing state- 
ment. 

Several years ago, calling on a friend, who resided at 
Y , in Somersetshire, soon after he had lost his wife, 
to whom he had been united but six weeks when she died, 
I was by no means surprised to find him deeply plunged 
in grief. But making him a second visit in the following 
year, when nearly twelve months had elapsed since his mis- 
fortune, and perceiving that his sorrow and melancholy, far 
from being alleviated, were considerably increased, I thought 
it right to expostulate with him on the unreasonableness of 
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indulging in unavailing contemplation on a distressing ac- 
cident, which shocking as it was, ought not to unfit a man 
of sense and resolution from performing with alacrity the 
common duties of his station. The replies he made to the 
éxhortations of this kind which I addressed to him, soon 
convinced me, that the profound melancholy in which he 
was involved, arose from some cause which he felt unwilling 
to acknowledge. He was a man possessed of much good 
sense and acquaintance with the world; but his education 
had been neglected, and he was almost a stranger to those 
sciences which are now often cultivated by persons of his 
rank and fortune. In the first conversation I had with him, 
I could learn no more than that his mental anxiety origi- 
nated in something which had occurred subsequent to the 
death of his wife. This made me more desirous to gain his 
confidence ; and, a few days afterwards, I obtained from him 
a disclosure of the singular circumstances which had ope- 
rated on his imagination, and reduced him to a. state of 
mind, which had led several of his friends to form serious 
apprehensions for the stability of his intellects. 

He spoke as follows :—* I should not expect to gain your 
credit to the statement I shall make, if I did not believe 
that I could afford you occular demonstration to the truth 
of what I am about to tell you. The courtship between my 
poor Louisa and myself was, as you know, a long one. In 
the interviews and correspondence I had with her, sufficient 
opportunities were afforded me for discovering her senti- 
ments and opinions on a variety of subjects. On one point 
alone we completely differed. She was prepossessed with a 
firm belief that the ghosts of the dead were sometimes al- 
lowed to revisist the scenes of their earthly existence. I 
had been accustomed to regard stories of apparitions with 
an incredulity closely bordering on contempt; and was there- 
fore seriously vexed to find, that I could neither by ridicule 
nor reasoning, overcome her strong prejudice in favor of 
what I had always considered a vulgar error. She did 
not, however, want for arguments to support her own no- 
tions, and they were sometimes so ingeniously urged, that 
I found myself by no means able satisfactorily to combat 
them. 

“At length, as we perceived that our respective reasonings 
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did not tend to produce Conviction, but that, as it often 
happens, each party continued to think as before, we, by 
tacit consent, avoided the subject, and had recourse to 
themes which could create no difference between us: though 
I am disposed to conjecture, that she would have been less 
unwilling than I was to renew the discussion, especially af- 
ter our marriage. On one occasion only, however, was the doc- 
trine of spectral visitations agitated by us, and then she, 
feeling apparently hurt at the little respect I expressed for 
the understandings of those who could credit ghost stories, 
hastily, yet firmly, said, “ Charles, if I die before you, de- 
pend on it you will not continue a sceptic a month after 
my decease.” I was vexed with myself for having said any 
thing which could make her express herself so warmly and 
positively on what I thought a frivolous subject; but I should 
have soon forgotten the expression, if her sudden death, 
three days after this conversation, had not led me to retrace, 
as closely as possible, every thing that had passed between 
us during the short period that I was blessed with her so- 
ciety. Her funeral took place a fortnight after she died, 
and that over, I had more leisure for reflection. The 
evening after I had seen her remains committed to the tomb, 
I was sitting alone in the room where we were when she 
made the strange declaration I have just mentioned. Jn 
such a situation, I could not fail to recollect it. The more 
I thought of it the more it puzzled, and I must own, alarmed, 
me. I endeavored to banish from my mind the mysterious 
prediction, but in vain. At first I reasoned with myself on 
the folly of giving way to superstitious notions, which I then 
thought deserved to be considered as the cast-off opinions 
of a less enlightened age than our own. Bat finding it im- 
possible to dismiss the subject from my thoughts, I gradu- 
ally retraced the arguments by which my late wife had been 
accustomed to try to persuade me of the probability of an 
intercourse with the dead. She would sometimes say, that 
the virtuous friends whom we had lost might still watch 
over us, and even make themselves visible to mortal eyes, 
for the purpose of warning, consoling, or instructing them. 
‘Perhaps,’ thought I, ‘such was the office she herself ex- 
pected to fill, when she uttered the expression on which I 
have been pondering.’ This idea so often recurred to me, 
VOL. XIV.—S. I. s 
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that I was persuaded I had discovered the meaning of her 
words. I then began sometimes to hope, and sometimes to 
dread, that my lost Louisa would appear to me. As the 
period she had mentioned drew towards a termination, | 
telt when alone a sort of restless anxiety which was almost 
unbearable. I could think of nothing else. Had it been it 
easily practicable, I should have sought society; but circum- 
stances preventing me, I was under the necessity of trusting 
to my own resolution to support me under the mental con- 
flicts to which I was exposed. My wife had been dead a 
month all but three days, when I considered, that, if the time 
she had specified should elapse without any thing extraordinary 
taking place, my apprehensions might subside. The idea made 
me more cheerful; and I began to think I had shewn weakness 
and folly in tormenting myself as I had done in giving way 
so much to reflection on words uttered under the influence 
of prejudice. In the evening, I felt myself considerably re- 
lieved from the load of anxious and tormenting thoughts 
which had oppressed me. I took a walk in my garden, 
and thence strolled into the adjoining fields. I continued 
there till it was late, and was preparing to return home, 
when the moon, rising above a grove of trees at a distance, 
attracted my attention. It was near the full, and shone 
with particular brightness. Its general appearance and situ- 
ation reminded me of the evening of my remarkable con- 
versation with Louisa; and it immediately occurred to me, 
that it was on that day month it had happened. In an in- 
stant, all my apprehensions on the subject of spectral visita- 
tions returned; and I felt an internal conviction that the 
hour was come in which I should be made a convert to 
the sentiments of my deceased wife. I was almost afraid 
to look round lest some appalling object should meet my 
view. The moon, however, gave too much light to admit of 
my being deceived as to the forms of the objects around 
me, I wished myself at home; and, with hesitation and 
dread, prepared to return thither, 

‘You know, that about half a mile from my house aré 
the ruins of a church, which heretofore belonged to a nun- 
nery. It was long after the Reformation used for parochial 
worship; but, a chapel having been built in a more central 
part of the parish, the old church was abandoned to the 
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rooks and owls, which have taken up their residence in it. 
The area, however, is still used as a burying place; and 
here the remains of my Louisa were deposited. This place 
was situated in the direct road by which I was returning 
home. Such a spot, at this season, and in a temper of 
mind like that I have described, could not be approached 
without perturbation of mind. However, I retained perfect 
possession of my faculties, and, should what I am now go- 
ing to relate lead you to doubt this assertion, I must beg 
you to suspend your judgment till you have heard the whole 
of my story; and if that should not convince you, I must 
be content to be considered as a visionary till you have 
yourself witnessed the appearance which has so often per- 
plexed and alarmed me. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 














THE PROGRESS OF LUXURY. 


THE town is now thin, and a kind of melancholy seems 
likely to continue for a few months, especially at the court 
end of the town; indeed, some parts of the squares at the 
west-end appear as if they were depopulated, particularly 
that part where so many superb edifices have risen, that 
seem to vie with the palaces of princes, and where so lately 
we sawso many splendid carriages rattling over the pave- 
ment, at one or two in the morning. When the grand bu- 
siness of the night was done, when routs, balls, and assem- 
blies were over, and Almack’s parties had broken up, then 
was the time, however, to see every street shining with the 
blaze of flambeaux and carriage lamps and when every one 
appeared as busy at four in the morning, as at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the merchants are on "Change. Now 
that the Court and nobility have quitted London, we be- 
hold this once pleasurable place quite deserted; not one 
carriage with two fuotmen behind it is now to be seen; while 
at the shut-up houses we behold here and there an anti- 
quated Abigail peeping through a half-closed sash,- who looks 
like the Urganda of some enchanted castle. 
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One would think now, that with the departure of these 
expensive gentry, that luxury was banished the town at 
once, or at least that it had retired to rusticate for awhile, 
till the Winter season of joy and gallantry should returp. 
But the case is otherwise; for new scenes of pleasure are 
opened at once, and around all this wide and extended ca. 
pital, scenes of amusement are every where displayed. At 
the English Opera you find a banquet of music, and de- 
lightful singing. At Vauxhall, you may indulge your 
palate with the most costly wines and delicious dainties, 
Masquerades are not wanting, where, with your face con- 
cealed, you may be impertinent and idle the whole night; 
and various other Summer luxuries have grown upon us 
lately in an alarming degree. 

There was a time, and that too at the commencement of 
the last century, when even Members of Parliament were 
contented, with their families, to take good, warm, lodgings 
in a first and second floor, in a genteel and centrical part 
of the town; and then the honest country gentleman was 
not ashamed, while he was serving his borough, to trudge 
down to Westminster on foot, and to vote as his conscience 
directed him, without fee or reward; and when the session 
closed, he retired to his country-seat, and to his loving 
neighbours and tenants, who received him with the moat 
tender affection. 

1 can remember, when a gentleman of one thousand pounds 
per annum, (we will say two, for that I am sure, many of 
my readers can remember also) was esteemed a man of 
good fortune: and he was so; for he eould support the 
character with decency and honor; he could maintain his 
family genteely, pay his debts, and serve his country with- 
out any view to his own private advantage. But, alas! Jux- 
ury has so dreadfully increased on us, or rather, I may say; 
invaded us, that a gentleman of this estate is not capable, 
if he is ambitious of making a fashionable figure in town, 
to do so, without a place or a pension. In short, we may 
Say, that luxury is the disease this nation is now lingering 
under, and is more to be dreaded than the most formidable 
of her foes. An OBSERVER, 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY: 
OR, 
Historical Essays 


ON GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 29.) 





A grand Vizier 1 assassinated at Constantinople, and the Turkish 
empire agitated by violent troubles, on account of disbanding « 
soldier. 


History represents Mahomet Bassa as a great warrior, 
and an able politician. The ferocity which seems natural 
to those of his nation, did not obscure his virtues; he was 
affable and humane; a lover of mankind, and exercised his 
power solely to the promotion of their happiness. This fame 
was not supported by an illustrious birth, which is ever 
burthensome to those who know not how to sustain it wit! 
suitable splendor. His merit, a title more substantial than 
a list of ancestors, had raised him from one dignity atter 
another, to the second place in the state, and establishe:| 
him therein. He was a soldier under Selim JI. Minister to 
Soliman II. to Selim IJ. and to Amurath II. which is a 
proof that it is necessary to know how to obey in order to 
command well. 

This great man, ever occupied with the care of the state, 
during peace prevented the calamities of war. By a pru- 
dent economy he filled his master’s coffers and was always 
prepared to satisfy any pressing demands. Amurath II. was 
obliged to sustain a long war against the Persians; his vi- 
zier furnished him with every thing necessary without op- 
pressing the people. This war being wisely conducted, was 
happily terminated. The vizier then, according to his usual 
custom, had recourse to economy to repair the exorbitant 
expences which the exigences of the state had occasioned : 
he disbanded many of the soldiers, and reduced the pay ot 
the rest to its former standard. One of the disbanded sol- 
diers having nothing to subsist on, and unwilling to accus- 
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tom himself to labor, commenced dervise, or Mahometan 
monk; and being, according to the statutes of his order, 
obliged to beg of the people passing along, he fixed himself 
in those places through which he knew the vizier was obliged 
to pass, and demanded alms of him. As the visier was na- 
turally charitable, he every time gave him a handsome sum, 
The dervise insensibly accustomed himself to go to the mi- 
nister’s palace, and the slaves having seen him often there, 
suffered him to go in. By frequently resorting thither, he 
presently became acquainted with the avenues leading to 
and from the palace. ) 

One court day, when the guards were placed at the doors, 
with orders not to admit any but persons of distinction, the 
dervise presented himself with an air of business; and find- 
ing that he could not admitted, went through a private door 
to the apartment where the vizicr was giving audience. 

On coming into his presence, he presented him with a pa- 
per, which Mahomet Bassa supposing to be a petition for 
money, pulled up his robe in order to take out his purse, 
when the dervise drew a poignard which was concealed 
under his gown, and stabbed the vizier, who, finding him- 
self wounded, cried out, and rose up in order to seize: the 
villain; but he fell down backwards and expired imme- 
diately. 

The dervise endeavored to escape through the crowd; but 
one of the guards coming into the apartment, on hearing the 
bassa’s cry, seized him; when being carried before Sultan 
Amurath, he ordered him to be put to the torture, in order 
to discover his accomplices; but he refusing to confess any 
thing, was sentenced to be flayed. Amurath who loved the 
vizier, bewailed his loss with tears of blood. All the dervises 
of Constantinople were put to death, as were all those who 
were suspected to have been enemies to the vizier; among 
whom were some of the principal nobility of the state, whom 
jealousy had rendered foes to this great man. 








The beauty of a lady occasions several Hugonots who were be- 
ing conducted to prison to be set at liberty, when no person 
dared to pursue them into the Limosin, about the year 1757. 


Madeline de Senetaire, widow of Gui de St. Exuperi, re- 
tired after the death of her husband, to the castle of Mi- 
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raumont, where she determined to pass the rest of her days 
in widowhood. She was not one of those women who by 
an affected external decorum endeavor to conceal the ir- 
regularities of their private life; but ignorant of the artifices 
of vice, she only used that circumspection which virtue dic- 
tates; and received the respectful homage of many of the 
young nobility, whom her beauty attracted. 

There were one day several of them with her at the 
castle of Miraumont, when she saw Mental, the king’s lieu- 
tenant of Limosin, who, at the head of some cavalry, was 
conducting some Limosins to prison, only because they were 
suspected to be MHugonots. Handsome women are gene- 
rally compassionate; Madame de Senetaire could not behold 
these unfortunate people dragged to prison without tender con- 
cern, The more she viewed them, the more her compassion 
increased; till at length she conceived an ardent desire to 
relieve them; and ruminating some time on the means to 
effect their release, she turned towards the young noblemen 
who were with her, and said, “‘ You complain that I never 
give you an opportunity of proving the sincerity of your 
desire to serve me; I will now afford you the wished-for 
satisfaction,—you must go with me to the deliverance of those 
unfortunate people, whom Mental has loaded with chains, 
and is conducting to prison; they are men; let us consider 
what they suffer, not what they believe.” 

Frenchmen, when excited to the combat by a fine wo- 
man, take arms without a moment’s deliberation. The beau- 
tiful widow, dressed like an Amazon, put herself at their 
head, led them against Mental, and dispersing his troops, 
put them to flight, and set the prisoners free. The king’s 
lieutenant, enraged that a woman should oblige him to aban- 
don his prey, assembled one thousand seven hundred men, 
came at their head to ravage the country, and besieged 
the castle of Miraumount. The Amazonian lady sallied out 
with her forces, whom love rendered invincible, and falling 
upon Mental, he was again defeated, notwithstanding the 
superiority of his numbers. He now sought for shelter in 
a neighboring castle, but before he could reach it, he 
received a shot, which brought him from his horse. He was 
taken up, and carried to an adjacent house, where he expired 
in afew hours after. Henry III. being informed of what had 
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passed at.the castle of Miraumont, gave orders to. several 
officers to go thither with troops, and lay siege to it, and 
raze it to the ground when taken. This news spreading 
throughout the province where Madeline de Senetaire was 
greatly respected on account of her birth and virtues, all 
the gentlemen considered it as their duty to assist her who 
was the ornament of the age; and accordingly made her a 
tender of their services. ‘Those who had orders to attack 
her, perceiving that their efforts would be fruitless, were 


afraid even to appear in the province. 


(To be continued.) 








MR. BURKE. 


Genius and eloquence are never more attractive, than 
when employed in supplicating mercy for the guilty. As 
soon as Mr. Burke was acquainted with the progress of the 
trials of the rioters in 1780, although he had, from his well- 


‘known solicitude for the Catholic cause, been a marked ob- 


ject of their vengeance, and had even made a narrow es- 
cape from their hands, he addressed the Chancellor, the Pre- 
sident of the Council, and Sir Grey Cooper, one of the Se- 
cretaries of the Treasury, transmitting to each a copy of 
his thoughts on the expediency of extending the arm of the 
law to as small a number of delinquents as possible. To 
the last of these persons. he wrote as follows :— 

“ For God’s sake, entreat Lord North to take a view of 
the sum total of the deaths before any are ordered for ex- 
ecution; for by not doing something of: this kind, people 
are decoyed in detail into severities they never would have 
dreamed of, if they had had the whole in their view at 
once. The scene in Surrey would have affected the hardest 
heart that ever was in a human breast. Justice and mercy 
have not such opposite interests as people are apt to ima- 
gine.” ‘I have ever observed,” he adds, “ that the execu- 
tion of one man fixes the attention, and excites awe; the 
execution of multitudes dissipates and weakens the effect: 
men reason themselves into disapprobation and disgust, they 
compute more as they feel less; and every act which does 
not appear necessary, is sure to be offensive.” 
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MARIAN MELFORT; 
A TALE FOR SPINSTERS. 
(Continued from page 134.) 





ATTIRED in the dress of the accommodating Susan, and with 
a palpitating heart, I slipped out unobserved. Beverly, punc- 
tual to the appointment, was near at hand, and making me 
a sign that it would not be prudent to join me within sight 
of the house, pointed out the path he wished me to pursué, 
and in a short time overtook my faltering steps. He then, 
in the most submissive tone, apologized for his temerity in 
venturing to address me, and still more for requiring me to 
assume ‘a disguise, which concealed, in a great measure, 
the natural elegance of my form and carriage. I was well 
aware that the coarse pelisse and clumsily-manufactured 
bonnet, trimmed with faded red riband, was not the most 
captivating garb to appear in, and for a few moments felt 
the most awkward embarrassment, while it had probably 
an opposite effect on my admirer, and enabled him to ex- 
press himself with more ease and freedom than he might 
otherwise have considered himself at liberty to do; and his 
well-directed compliments soon restored me to my own good 
opinion. It was not difficult for him to draw from me all 
he wished to know; Susan had already informed him that 
1 was an only child, and had great expectations, and to 
this information I added the probable failure of these ex- 
pectations in consequence of my father’s second marriage. 
Beverly professed the utmost disinterestedness, said, he had 
hopes of obtaining an engagement in town, and entreated 
me to keep up a correspondence with him, when I should 
leave school. Flattered into a compliance, I gave the pro- 
mise required, and we parted. 

I had the good fortune, as I then considered it, to regain 
my own apartment without having been missed; but from 
that time had no opportunity of communication with Beverly, 
except by letter, until my return to my father’s house. Be- 
verly having succeeded in obtaining an engagement at one 
of the minor theatres, renewed his attentions, and we con- 
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trived to meet several times at the residence of one of my 
father’s relations, who being in indigent circumstances, and 
under pecuniary obligations to me, thought to evince her 
gratitude by keeping my secret. 

Dangerous as these stolen interviews were, I must do Be- 
verly the justice to say, that he always conducted himself 
with the strictest decorum and most scrupulous delicacy, 
and was prevented only by my extreme youth from making 
an immediate proposal to my father, who we flattered our- 
selves, would, however reluctantly, consent to our union, ra- 
ther than devote a beloved child to misery; for such, I con- 
fess, I considered, would be the consequence of his refusal. 
But in this calculation we were completely mistaken. Absorbed 
by my attachment to Beverly, my mind was incapable of 
application to any rational pursuit; I was listless, negligent, 
and bewildered. Mrs. Crawford soon noticed my abstrac- 
tion, and was persuaded that something was wrong; she 
therefore watched me narrowly, and, unknown to me, disco- 
vered the object of my frequent visits to Mrs. Nesbit’s. She 
disclosed all to my father, who immediately resolved to put 
an end to our clandestine proceedings; and having sum- 
moned me to his study, commanded me, witha tone of au- 
thority, which I dared not dispute, to disclosé every parti- 
oular of an intrigue, which he considered in the highest de- 
gree disgraceful. He even compelled me to give up all the 
Jetters I had received, which he before my face enclosed in 
an envelope, wherein he commanded Beverly at his peril 
to refrain from making any farther attempt to see or hear 
from me. I considered this treatment as the height of cru- 
elty, and as I dared not express my indignant feelings to 
him, I sought to manifest my sense of ill treatment by the 
most offensive behaviour towards his wife, whose officious 
interference had drawn on me the indignation of a parent, 
who had ever till then treated me with unlimited indulgence. 
Mrs. Crawford, though grieved at my pertinacity, was not 
to be intimidated by it from acting conscientiously, and often 
exhorted me seriously to reflect on the consequences which 
would in all probability result from a compliance with my 
wishes. ‘*At your age, my dear Marian,” she would say, 
‘a transient partiality is too often mistaken for a permanent 
attachment, The young man is probably personable and 
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agreeable, but these alone are not sufficient to secure happi- 
ness, or even comfort, in the married state, indeed, I may 
say, such qualifications are more likely to bave an effect 
directly the reverse; his very station in life, to say nothing 
of its being beneath your own, is likely to engage him in 
the most ruinous courses, Exposed to the society and al- 
lurements of immoral characters of both sexes, a mind of 
delicacy must necessarily take alarm; his fidelity would 
be constantly assailed, and even should he be firmer than 
others in similar circumstances, can you feel certain that no 
jealous fears would assail you, no suspicions arise to ob- 
struct the confidence a wife should place in her husband? 
These are some of the evils to which you must be subject, 
even if his abilities secure him a respectable footing on the 
stage; as the wife of a provincial performer, you would have 
to struggle against evils more than imaginary: penury and con- 
stant association with wretchedness and profligacy to a cer- 
tainty await you. Think not that I am drawing a fanciful 
sketch merely to intimidate you; the reality is to be wit- 
nessed every day.” 

I own, that my senses were a little sobered by her judi- 
cious arguments, and had Beverly given up the pursuit, I 
should probably soon have banished him from my thoughts; 
but fate, or our own perverse inclinations, decreed it to be 
otherwise. Beverly found the means of conveying a letter 
to me, in which he painted in glowing colors his misery 
and disappointment, and persuaded me that my father would 
not be averse to the match, but for the artful persuasions 
of his wife, and implored me to place myself under his im- 
mediate protection, and trust to time for softening the re- 
sentment of my father. There was so much apparent ge- 
nerosity in his taking me without any prospect of the for- 
tune, which my friends had represented as his principal 
object in view, that I suffered myself to be prevailed on by 
bis entreaties, and one luckless evening quittcd my father’s 
house, to share the fortunes of a needy adventurer. Beverly 
received me with every appearance of rapture, and we were 
married at the charch of the parish where he resided. My 
father, too much incensed by the rash step I had taken to 
interfere, never took any farther notice of me. I was at that 
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time too much absorbed by my passion for Beverly and the 
novelty of my situation to feel any regret on this subject, 
The lodging to which my husband conducted me was in an 
obscure part of the town, and being but meanly furnished, 
presented a striking contrast to the elegant mansion I had 
quitted, but the tenderness of Beverly amply compensated 
for such a trifling mortification, and as we had an almost per- 
petual succession of theatrical visiturs, I had little or no 
time left for reflection. 


( To be continued.) 





LORD CHANCELLOR MORE, 


One Parnel accused More of having made a decree against 
him in the Court of Chancery at the instance of Vaughan, 
his adversary; for which More had received at the hands 
of Vaughan’s wife, (Vaughan himself having been confined 
at home through illness) a great gilt cup as a bribe. More 
having been brought before the council to answer this ac- 
cusation, readily owned that as the cup had been brought 
him for a new-year’s gift, long after the decree was made, 
he had not refused to receive it. No sooner was this con- 
fession uttered, than the minions of the king, and the par- 
tizans of Anne Boleyn, thinking that he was at length caught 
in a snare, began loudly to express their exultation., More, 
alter allowing them to proceed for some time, gravely re- 
quested, that as they had kindly listened to one part of 
the tale, they would now vouchsafe to hear the other. He 
then informed them, that having, after much solicitation, re- 
ceived the cup, he had ordered his butler to fill it imme- 
diately with wine, of which he drank to Mrs. Vaughan; 
and when she had pledged him in it, he in his turn, in- 
sisted on her again presenting it, in his name, as a new- 
year’s gift, to her husband; and Mrs. Vaughan with much 
reluctance, actaally found herself obliged to carry it back. 
The truth of this statement was immediately sworn to by 
the woman herself, and other persons who happened to be 
present at the time. 7 
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THE BOARDING HOUSE: 


OR, 
@utlines of Character. 


CII? 


BY DAVID DELINEATE, Esq. 


(Continued from page 328, Vol. XII.) 





A PARTY OF PLEASURE. 


A sevERE and protracted illness obliged me to relinquish my 
pen, and leave my readers in an abrupt and unceremonious 
manner just as I had introduced to them a few of the ori- 
ginals of whom I intended to make slight sketches for their 
amusement. I was not, however, so unmindful of the engage- 
ment upon which [ had entered, as to disqualify myself 
from resuming the subject at any future time, and being now 
called upon by the Editor, (who is always anxious to fulfil 
his promise of completing whatever is begun in the pages 
of the Ladies’ Museum,) I have only to refer to my com- 
mon-place book for the notes made when my illness com- 
menced, and trust I shall there find materials for the accom- 
plishment of my design, although a twelvemonth has elapsed 
and the personages then occupying Perspective House are 
dispersed, and have given place to a new set who will, in 
turn, afford employment for my pen and pencil. 

Soon after the completion of my last paper, a party of 
pleasure was proposed by the ladies, that is to say, talked 
of as a desirable thing, for it is generally understood, that 
when a lady gives a broad hint that she should like to go 
to such and such a place, the gentlemen are expected as 
a matter of course to follow it up, and he stands a chance 
of being considered a stingy fellow indeed, who does not 
immediately second her wishes. A party was accordingly 
formed, barouches were hired, and after some little alterca- 
tion as to our route, Worthing was fixed upon for that day’s 
excursion. Each carriage was sufficiently large to contain 
five persons conveniently: we were eleven in number, and 
were thus disposed of:—Mrs. Somerset, Miss Mayfield, and 
VOL. XIV.—S, I. T 
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Miss Oldham, occupied the first seat of the first carriage, 
Mr. Somerset and myself the back, and so far all was arranged 
without any difficulty; but considerable altercation aruse jn 
attempting to fill the second. Mrs, Godolphin finding there 
were six persons left, vehemently protested against being so 
scrowged, and insisted upon one of the young ones going inty 
the other barouche. This, however, we refused in considera- 
tion of Mrs, Somerset, upon which Lieut. Dormer very po- 
litely settled the dispute by saying that he preferred the 
box. Mrs. Godolphin immediately took possession of the 
most commodious seat, and upon Mrs, Varnish attempting 
to place herself beside her, exclaimed, “ My patience! this 
wont never do; I must have the two girls here, or there 
will never be room for three of us.” ‘* You must excuse 
me, indeed, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Varnish, ‘‘ I cannot ride 
with my back to the horses, and even if that were not the 
case, I should not chuse to ride in that manner, when there 
are younger ladies in the carriage.” ‘ Oh! I beg your par- 
don,” said Mrs, Godolphin, tossing her head, ‘I did not 
mean to hurt your consequence, ma’am.” ‘* Pray, ladies,’ 
said Mr. Fairfax, interposing, ‘‘ do not let any ill-humor mar 
the pleasure of our excursion at the very moment of start- 
ing; the vehicle is tolerably roomy, and if you take little 
Mary Oldham between you, you will ride very comfortably.” 
‘J dare say, indeed!” cried Mrs. Godolphin, ‘and so my 
Arabella is to ride with her back to the hosses, and be sick 
all over us; that she shan’t!” | Mr. Fairfax shrugged his 
shoulders, and found he could do no good. Mrs. Varnish 
knew her own interest too well to expostulate any further, 
and Miss Godolphin, though nearly as broad as her mother, 
wedged herself in between them. Little Mary and Fairfax 
seated themseives opposite, and Dormer having asssisted to 
hand the ladies in, mounted our dickey, and drove off. 
When the party had proceeded as far as Shoreham, tlic 
heavy appearance of the clouds inspired us with the appre- 
hension that the weather would not prove so favorable as 
we could have desired; and Mr. Somerset hinted a wish 
not to proceed any further. At this his lady began to look 
rather out of humor, and as I seconded the motion, by ob- 
serving, that I had no doubt of its raining soon, she gave 
mc amost spiteful glance. ‘ Well, my love,” said Somers:t, 
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in a conciliating tone, “you need not pout that pretty lip 


so unbecomingly. I am sure I do not wish to deprive you 
of any pleasure; but I see you have not made any provi- 
sion against rain, and should we have a shower, that thin 
drapery of your’s will be soaked through, and then you will in 
all probability take a severe cold; and then——’’ ‘ You 
will have a doctor’s bill to pay, Mr. Somerset, for that is 
the real cause of your alarm,” replied the offended fair, 
+“ Why really, Madam,” said I, provoked to interference by 
sich an ungracious return for his solicitude, “I think you 
do Mr. Somerset injustice; however, I am sorry that you 
are not the only one likely to sustain the inconvenience of 
spoiled clothes and a sore throat.” ‘I dare say, sir,’’ she 
replied still more angrily, “if my clothes are spoiled, I can 
afford to buy more, and I think it very presuming of you, 
to make any remark of the kind; husbands are generally 
ready to think of those things.” ‘‘ And really, my dear,” 
observed Somerset, (but with all due submission) “ it would 
not be much amiss if you would think of them for yourself, 
for you know you have not had that bonnet and pelisse above 
a fortnight.” “‘ Well! no matter for that; I am not to be 
dictated to like a baby what I am to wear, nor go out a 
fright lest a few drops of rain should fall on my bonnet.” 
This was an unanswerable argument, and I thought it 
most prudent to say no more on the subject: the threatening 
cloud vanished, and we proceeded on our excursion. We 
had not passed above half a mile, when a poor woman de- 
cently clad, with a child in her arms and another at her 
side, begged alms of the carriages as they passed. Mr. 
Fairfax threw her out a trifle, as did Miss Oldham; but 
when the woman came to our party, each seemed to labor 
under a certain degree of hesitation. As we were, however 
going up a hill, the poor woman was enabled to keep pace 
with us, and to continue her solicitations. We seemed, in 
fact, to wait by mutual consent for the liberal donation 
which we expected would proceed from the well-furnished 
purse of Mrs, Somerset; but to my astonishment, I found 
that this lady, though so regardless of expense in the deco- 
ration of her own person, never gave a shilling to a dis- 
tressed object, because, as she observed, it was only en- 
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couraging idleness and prodigality. So much for the mo- 
rality of a fine lady! 

When we arrived at the inn where we had previously 
agreed to dine, (the only thing, indeed, that we seemed fated 
to agree in) the bill of fare was brought up, and Mrs. Var- 
nish was requested to give her orders, as she would have 
done at home. The good lady would have decliued the com- 
pliment, but her excuses would not be admitted by the gen- 
tlemen, though she made various appeals to each individual 
before she marked the different articles to be brought to ta- 
ble. ‘‘ Pray, do not ask me,” said one; “I really have no 
choice,” said another; “I am hungry enough to eat any 
thing,” said a fourth; ‘‘ Choose which you please,” added a 
fifth; and so on, till finding she could get no assistance, 
Mrs. Varnish ordered what she considered a comfortable, 
but not an extravagant, dinner. I soon found, however, 
that all the apparent quiescence of the female part of the 
company proceeded from pique at not being selected as ca- 
terer upon this occasion. Mrs, Godolphin could not endure 
fried soles, her stomach was so delicate ; Mrs. Somerset thought 
that we might have had some ducks instead of chickens, and 
Miss Mayfield had been in hopes somebody would have thought 
to ask for potted wheat-ear, which she had long wished to 
taste. _Unluckily there happened to be none in the house, 
and the lady was of course obliged to go without. 

Our dinner, however, was, upon the whole, pretty well 
relished, and by a few conciliating speeches and polite at- 
tentions on our side, the good humor of the ladies was re- 
stored. Unfortunately it was of short duration; a wet after- 
noon ensued; to walk out was impossible, and not even a 
gleam of sunshine enlivened us for the rest of the day. For 
my own part, I could not help thinking it a just punishment 
for those who had been grumbling without cause; and this 
excursion so much desired, like many others of similar pro- 
jection, proved eventually quite the reverse of a party of 
pleasure. During our ride home, instead of our being en- 
tertained with the lively sallies of the ladies, and edified by 
their judicious remarks on the various objects which had 
been presented to their view, we heard nothing but exclama- 
tions such as these, “ How dismally dark it is! Suppose we 
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should be turned over “If my advice had been taken, 
we should have started an hour earlier; we could not have 
been more thoroughly soaked than we are now; and, per- 
haps, we may be robbed to mend the matter.” ‘I declare 
I wish I had staid at home; my bonnet is entirely spoiled.” 
“J am sure I shall catch my death of cold; I never get 
wet without being laid up for a week.” ‘ What infamous 
wine they gave us at that house; I would prefer small beer 
at any time.’’ Politeness to the females of the party pre- 
vented any remarks being made on the extravagance of 
the charges, though a complaint might have been as justly 
made on that score as on any of the others. At length we 
were so fortunate as to reach home in safety, notwithstanding 
the appalling predictions of the ladies; and when I retired 
for the night, I made a very determined promise to myself 
never to be again drawn into another day’s jaunt, until I 
am so thoroughly acquainted with the tempers of my asso- 
ciates as to be certain that they will not make such an 
ungrateful return for civility as to encrease every trifling 
inconvenience by their selfish complaints; and with this well- 
meaning hint to my fair readers I shall take leave for the 
present, Dp. D. 





7 
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A PERSIAN TALE. 


A certain rich man of Arabia was sitting down to his 
repast, at a plentiful table, when a poor countryman oppressed 
with hunger, unexpectedly arrived from the place of his 
abode. The rich Arab instantly enquires, ‘‘ Whence come 
you?” ‘Not far,” he replies; ‘‘ from the neighborhood of 
your family.” ‘ What news do you bring?” ‘‘ Ha!” says 
the peasant, “‘I can undertake to answer all your questions, 
be they never so many.” ‘ Well,” began the rich Arab, 


“did you see a boy of mine that goes by the name of 


Khulid?” ‘ Yes; your son was at school, reading the Ko- 
ran: Khulid, I can tell you, has a fine clear pipe of his 
own.” ‘Did you see Khulid’s mother?” ‘By my troth, 
a lady of such exquisite beauty, the world holds not her 
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a 
equal.” ‘ Did you observe my great house?” “ The roof 
of your house, I remember, touched the skies.’’ ‘ Did you 
see my camel?” ‘A fat young beast it is, and eats plenty 
of grass.” .‘‘ And did you see my honest dog?” “ In truth, 
it is an honest dog, and the creature watches the house with 
such fidelity!’ The rich man having heard the good news 
of his family, again fell to eating, and cast the bones to 
a dog that lay under the table, but he requited not the 
poor Arab with the smallest gratification. 

The lingering wretch, at this usage, reflected in his own 
wind: of all this good news I have been the bearer, yet 
has he not relieved my hunger with a morsel of bread! 
“‘ Alas!” said he, giving a deep sigh, ‘‘ would to God, your 
honest dog were living, who was so much better than 
this cur!” The rich man, who had been wholly en- 
gaged in eating, stopped in an instant. ‘ What!” cried 
he, ““my honest dog dead?” ‘ Why nothing would go down 
with him but the camel’s carcase.” ‘Is the camel dead 
then?” “ The beast died of pure grief for Khulid’s mother.” 
“The mother of Kbulid! is she dead?” ‘ Alas! too true; 
in the destraction of her mind for the loss of Khulid, she 
dashed her head against the stones, fractured her skull, 
and perished!” ‘* What has happened to Khulid?” ‘At 
the time your great house fell, Khulid, who was present, 
was buried under its ruins.” ‘* What mischief befell the 
great house?” ‘‘ Such a hurricane came on, that your great 
house was shook like a reed, was levelled to the ground, 
and not one stone left upon another !” 

The rich Arab, who, at the recital of these events, had 
given over eating, now weeped and wailed, rent his garments, 
and beat his breast; and at last, wound up to madness, 
rushed into the thickest part of the desart! The hungry 
Arab, seeing the place clear, seized the golden opportunity, 
fastened on the viands, and regaled to his heart’s con- 
tent. 

Calcutta Gazette, June 16th, 1781. 
Islington. N. 
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To the EDITOR of the LADIES’ MONTHLY MUSEUM. 


SIR, 


As you appear to be a person of genius, 1 imagine you 
may be able to give me some fixed rules for the conduct 
of a fine lady; to attain which character has been my con- 
stant ambition. I was eldest of six children; and my father, 
a country gentleman, resided on his estate. I occasionally 
visited London, and at the age of seventeen, my education 
was called finished. I understood French sufficiently to pe- 
ruse all the modern novels that have lately been written 
in that language, and how to introduce French phrases 
a propos, bothin my conversation and letters. I had but a 
very indifferent voice, nevertheless, I sang scientifically. I 
danced well, and understood drawing and painting on vel- 
vet. I knew all the intrigues that were going on in the 
beau monde, I was an excellent judge of dress, and was 
mistress of several games at cards. These accomplishments, 
however, led me into expences which my father’s allowance 
could not supply; and when [ returned from London, after a 
visit to a distant relation, who lived there in great style, my fa- 
ther used severely to lecture me; I was, therefore, wretched 


under his roof, yet all the rest of his family appeared cheer- 


ful and happy. I pitied them for their want of taste; in- 
deed, they had all such strange ideas, of things that it was 
quite shocking; and I was sadly distressed, when any of 
our stylish friends came to visit us; so that either with or 
without company, our dwelling was quite a bore. Genteel 
society, I could not enjoy, because my family were all so 
countrified ; and as to our village acquaintance, I found them 
all quizzes, and, treated them accordingly, 

Thus did I exist, for I could not call it living, till I was 
twenty; when Mr. Traffic, a wealthy merchant, paid his 
addresses to me. Though my father was pleased with his 
proposals, he requested me to consider well before I gave 
an answer; and I am sure he talked full ten minutes on 
the duties of matrimony and domestic economy. I soon de- 
termined; for his large fortune had too many charms to 
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merit a refusal, so I accepted Mr. Traffic, though he did 
not possess that air of fashion which I was resolved that my 
husband should have; I thought, however, I should have plenty 
of money at my command; but therein I was mistaken. 
He was esteemed an easy tempered, generous man; but lic 
had no idea of fashionable life; his notions were all fixed 
on what he termed comforts; and his friends were al! 
mighty worthy, stupid kind of beings. I was obliged to 
submit to many of his whims; such as dwelling in the city, 
dining so horribly early as at four o’clock, and frequently ac- 
companying him to his country-box from Saturday till Mon- 
day; losing thereby the best night at the Opera, and a 
Sunday concert. 

For the first year, Mr. Traffic was kind and liberal to 
me; but afterwards tout au contraire. He would not sport 
new carriages and liveries as he ought; nor would he make 
those continual alterations in the furniture of his house that 
fashion demanded. He wrangled about my losing so much 
money at cards, and at the expense of my milliner’s bills. 
He was displeased at the acquaintance I esteemed, and he 
grumbled at the late hours I kept, though I usually got to 
bed before four in the morning, and breakfasted at one in 
the afternoon, as it is vulgarly called. He would not allow 
a card to be played in his house on a Sunday, and had 
an unaccountable aversion to all the crowded evening par- 
ties I gave. In this way we went on for seven years, when 
he was attacked with a violent fever, and I was left a 
widow, with a jointure of two thousand pounds per annum, 
and three thousand pounds in ready money for myself; but every 
thing else he settled on my two children. I was, therefore, 
at liberty to follow my own inclinations, and devote myself 
entirely to the laws of fashion. On leaving my weeds, I 
took a house at the west end of the town, where I have 
resided these four ycars; except three months in the fashion- 
able Summer, when the days are shortening fast into Win- 
ter, then I go to some fashionable watering place; but I 
am not happy. My anxious attention to every change of 
fashion, my repeated disappointments, embitter my days. The 
dissipated life I lead undermines my health, and I am often 
seriously ill, My beauty is gone, though I resort to every 
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auxiliary of art to repair it. I have many intimates, all 
dear, stylish women, but none of them a real friend. Entre 
nous, 1 believe friendship is only in idea. I am deeply in 
debt, yet to preserve appearances, the more my creditors 
trouble me, so much the more do my expences increase; 
1 have such horrid luck at play; and Pharoah was not a 
worse enemy to the Israelites than to me. 

Now, what I want is, some fixed plan to make me respected 
as a fine lady, yet to be able to do what best pleases me, 
and have a chance of recovering my health without being 
looked on as unfashionable and void of elegance. 

AMELIA TRAFFIC. 








REV. W. MOMPESSON. 


Wuice France justly boasts of ‘‘ Marseilles’ good bishop,” 
who was the benefactor and the preserver of his fellow-crea- 
tures, England may congratulate herself on having cherished 
in her bosom a parish priest, who, without the dignity of 
character, and the extent of persens over whom M. De Bel- 
sunce distributed the blessings of his pastoral care, watched 
over the smaller flock committed to his charge at no less 
risk of life, and with no less fervor of piety and benevolence, 

The Rev. W. Mompesson was Rector of Eyam, in Derby- 
shire, in the time of the plague, that nearly depopulated that 
town in the year 1666. During the whole time of the cala- 
mity, he performed the functions of the physician, the legis- 
lator, and the priest of his afflicted parish, assisting the 
sick with his medicines, his advice, and his prayers. Tradi- 
tion still shews a cavern near Eyam, where this worthy pas- 
tor used to preach to such of his parishioners as had not 
caught the distemper. Mr. Mompesson entreated his wife 
to quit Eyam at the time of the plague, and to take her two 
children with her; but although she suffered the children to 
be sent away, she would not quit her husband; but remain- 
ing, caught the infection, and dicd. Mr. Mompesson, in a 
letter to his children, says, “She never valued any thing 
she had, when the necessity of her poor neighbours did re- 
quire it, but had a bountiful heart to all indigent and dis- 
tressed persons.’’ 
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YOUNG MARLOW.—A REAL CHARACTER. 


eel 


‘Tue last time I witnessed the representation of Goldsmith's 
comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” in company with my 
iriend, Harry Singleton, I could not help remarking the 
striking resemblance between the feigned character of the 
poet, and the real one of my friend. Harry possesses all 
the advantages of person and good sense, with every quali- 
fication necessary to secure the attention and esteem of the 
fair sex, yet such has been the effect of a college educa- 
tion, and the life of seclusion and study which he has for 
some years adopted, in order to qualify himself for a learned 
profession, that he has contracted a strange and unaccount- 
able dread of the company of the ladies, insomuch that the 
sudden appearance of one, is almost enough to throw him 
into convulsions. He called the other day upon a married 
friend with whom he had some particular business, and while 
they were in the height of conversation, in bounced the gen- 
tleman’s wife! This wastoo much. Hal started up to make 
his escape, but Mrs. ————, with a sweetness peculiar to 
herself, endeavored to stop him; the] husband caught him by 
the coat, and poor Harry, who would rather have been 
hanged fifty times, was obliged to sit down, The lady ad- 
dressing her discourse to him, endeavored to draw bim in- 
to conversation, but could produce nothing but “ Yes, 
ma’am,” or ‘* No, ma’am.” As she drew her chair nearer, 
he as gradually retired, with an eye towards the door, when 
he took the opportunity of the lady’s speaking to her hus- 
band, to jump up, and make a precipitate retreat, leaving 
his baton and gloves behind to the mercy of the victor. If 
he is obliged ,to go into a room where there are ladies, he 
lays violent hands upon the nearest seat, and he is in such 
a hurry, that his precipitancy and confusion at one time had 
like to have destroyed a whole litter of kittens, which for 
the amusement of Mrs. ’s children had been placed 
upon a chair near the door. Being challenged one evening 
to go to a party where dancing was casually introduced ; 
after many taunts and jokes from those of the company who 
knew his infirmity, he at length ventured to stand up with 
a charming girl, whose vivacity operated like the stroke of 
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death to the quiescent nerves of my poor friend. After g0- 
ing through the figure of a dance, with as much mathema- 
tical exactness as the state of tremor into which he was 
thrown would admit of, suffering at the same time innu- 
merable pulls and pinches, from the arch tormentors, who 
were all the time enjoying his confusion, he took his seat 
at my elbow, declaring that he had never, in the whol 
course of his life, been in such purgatory, and expressed a 
hope, that, having undergone so much, he might be suffered 
to remain quiet for the rest of the evening. Notwithstand- 
ing this unfortunate shyness of my friend Harry, on such oc- 
casions as these, there is not, perhaps, a man of greater me- 
rit He bas all the spirit and energy of youth, and the 
sprightly sallies of his conversation in society, where he can 
unbend himself, make his company as agreeable, as the man- 
liness of his understanding renders it instructive. These 
qualifications endear him to his acquaintance, and the good- 
ness Of his heart renders his friendship an object of more 
than ordinary value. ‘The reader has, no doubt, had occa- 
sion to remark, that the character of Young Marlow is not 
altogether a vara avis in society; many young men there are 
of good talents, who are thus lost to good company, and 
from an unfortunate bashfulness, the result of educational 
habits, are led to absent themselves from the domestic cir- 
cle, and seek for pleasures of a less commendable descrip- 
tion. Do, therefore, good Mr. Editor, as a friend to jus- 
tice and the social virtues, endeavor to counteract this evil, 
and prevail upon these gentlemen, if possible, to shake off, 
by degrees, their extreme diffidence and timidity, and not 
to confine their good qualities to a small circle of bottle 
companions, The ladies, I am sure, will be highly obliged 
to you, for from the too general lack of men of sense In 
the parties they frequent, they are often obliged to put up 
with the company of dandies who would not stand the least 
chance were those of the other description to muster up 
courage, and take the field. A little resolution on their part 
would soon get the better of this mauvaise honte, and ii they 
are not complete masters of common-place chit-chat, their 
fair countrywomen, I am persuaded, will not disdain to be 


entertained with common sense“. N. 





* The Editor hopes this hint will not be lost upon his Correspondents. 
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REVIEW OF NEW WORKS. 












ROSARIO. A Tale, by Napoteon Bonaparte. Translated 
from the French. London, 1821. 


Tue story of Rosario, contained in a brochure of thirty. 
one pages, is affirmed to be the genuine production of Bo- 
naparte. During the first year that he was emperor, he used 
to pass his evenings in the society of his wife and her la- 
dies of honor, and amused them by relating various stories, 
the product of his own fertile imagination, and was never 
more satisfied than when he could alarm or agitate those 
around him by his recital. The expression of his counte- 
nance was peculiarly striking, and every passion was so 
faithfully depicted on it, that he who had once heard and 
seen him, could never forget it. The present story was 
one of his most favorite productions. Madame de Bernizi, 
who more than once heard him relate it, committed it to 
paper, with as much fidelity as possible as to sentiments 
and expression. 

It will be difficult, perhaps, to make the world believe that 
Napoleon, he at whose name surrounding nations trembled, 
would descend to dedicate any part of his time to the oc- 
cupation of a novelist; but it is well-known that he was a 
most amusing companion in his hours of relaxation, and 
many are still living to attest the fact of his dealing in ro- 
mantic fictions. 

The story of Rosario is of that superstitious cast by which 
Bonaparte was himself affected; it is wrought up with con- 
siderable powers; but its termination has no regard to con- 
sistency, ceremony, or given rules. It is abrupt and wild, 
but such, indeed, as one might expect from one who had no 
design farther than to agitate his auditors. 


ADVICE TO THE YOUNG MOTHER, on the Manage: 
ment of Herself and Infant. Hurst, Rees, Orme, and 
Brown. London, 1821. 


This a small, cheap, and, as we presume, a very interest- 
ing, as well as useful work, to that sex to which we parti 
cularly devote our Museum, and is the offspring of a Mem- 
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per of the Royal College of Surgeons. It is compiled with 
a view to assist the lady who is newly entered in maternal 
duties, in the care of herself and babe. All technical terms 
have been avoided to render the sense easy and compre- 
hensive to those seeking instruction. Many valuable works 
are in circulation treating of the diseases of infants, but the 
objection to them is, that they are in general too volumni- 
ous, or not adapted to the general reader; hence the inex- 
perienced mother finds herself destitute of any source from 
which she can derive the wished-for information in adminis- 
tering to, and discriminating, the disorders of her rising fa- 
mily. Persons ought not on any account to administer 2 
medicine before they have fully ascertained the nature ot 
the decease, nor attempt to prescribe when the attack is ot 
a formidable nature; but there are many disorders that come 
immediately within the province of a mother; and it is with 
a view to assist her in the management of these that this 
work has been compiled. 





BALLANTYNE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY, Vol. I. If. U1. 
Royal 8vo. Edinburgh, 1821. 


So many editions of the British Novelists have already 
been presented to the public, containing the works of Field- 
ing and Smollet, that it appeared almost impossible to pre- 
sent them under a new aspect. This, however, has been 
effected by Mr. Ballantyne, a worthy enterprising bookseller 
of Edinburgh, who has paid the debt of nature since the 
work commenced. The Novelist’s Library is without doubt 
a treasure, for it is edited by Sir Waltcr Scott. Three vo- 
lumes have been published: Joseph Andrews, Tom Jones, 
Amelia, and Jonathan Wild, by Fielding, fill the first vo- 
lume. The second and third are devoted to Smollet, and 
contain Peregrine Pickle, Roderick Random, Count Fathom, 
Sir Launcelot Greaves, Humphrey Clinker, and the trans- 
lation of the renowned Don Quixote. The labors of the pre- 
sent highly distinguished editor, consist of biographical no- 
tices, anecdotal sketches, and critical remarks, which add an 
increased value, even to works so decidedly popular. Of 
the qualifications of Sir Walter as a critic on novel writing, 
no one can doubt. As we do not intend to enter into any 
connected biography of either Fielding or Smollet, we shall 
VOL. XIV.—S, 1. U 
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only quote one passage relating to the life of the latter, 
and some of the literary gentleman’s remarks on his works. 
“The person of Smollet was eminently handsome, his fea. 
tures prepossessing, and by the joint testimony of all his 
surviving friends, his conversation in the highest degree jp- 
structive and amusing. Of his disposition, those who haye 
read his works (and who has not done so?) may form a 
very accurate estimate, for in each of them he has presented, 
and sometimes under various points of view, the leading fea- 
tures of his own character, without disguising the most up- 
favorable of them; nay, there is room to believe, that he 
rather exaggerated than softened that cynical turn of tem. 
per which was the principal fault of his disposition, and 
which engaged him in so many quayrels. Itis remarkable, 
that all his heroes from Roderick Random downward pos- 
sessed a haughty fierce irritable disposition, until the same 
features seem softened, by age and philosophy, in Matthew 
Bramble. The sports in which they most delight, are those 
which are attended with disgrace, mental pain, and bodily 
mischief to others, and their humanity is never represented 
as interrupting the course of their frolics,§ We know not 
that Smollet had any other marked failing, save that which 
he has himself so often, and so liberally, acknowledged. 
When unseduced by his satirical propensities, he was kind, ge- 
nerous, and humane toothers; bold, upright, and independent 
in his own character ; stooping to no patron, suing for no fa- 
vor, but honestly and honorably maintaining himself by his 
literary labors; when if he was occupied in works bencath 
his talents, the disgrace must remain with those who saved 
not such a genius from the degrading drudgery of com- 
piling and translating. Smollet was a doating father, and 
an affectionate husband; and the warm zeal with which his 
memory was cherished by his friends who survived him, 
proved most clearly the reliance they placed on his regard. 
Even his resentment, though often hastily adopted and in- 
cautiously expressed, was not ungenerous nor long enduring. 
He was open to conviction, and ready to make both acknow- 
ledgment and. allowance, when he had done injustice to others, 
willing also to forgive and be reconciled, when he had re- 
ceived it at their hands.” 
The concluding remarks of the prefatory memoir to Smollet, 
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which consists of forty-two pages, are devoted to a compa- 
rison of the merits of that able writer with those of Fielding. 

‘« Fielding and Smollet were both born in the highest rank 
of society, both educated for learned professions, yet both 
obliged to follow miscellaneous literature for the means ot 
subsistence. Both were confined during their lives by the 
narrowness of their circumstances, both united a humorous 
cynicism with generosity and good nature; both died ot 
diseases incident to a sedentary life and to literary labor, 
and both drew their last breath in a foreign land, to which 
they retreated under the adverse circumstances of a decayed 
constitution and an exhausted fortune. 

‘ Their studies were no less similar than their lives; they 
both wrote for the stage, and neither of them successfully ; 
they both meddled in politics; they both wrote travels in 
which they shewed their good humor was wasted under the 
sufferings of their disease; and to conclude, they were both 
so eminently successful as novelists, that no other English 
author of that class has a right to be mentioned in the same 
breath with Fielding and Smollet. 

“If we compare the works of these two great masters 
yet more closely, we may assign to Fielding with little he- 
sitation the praise of a higher and purer taste than was 
shewn by his rival, more elegance of composition and ex- 
pression, a nearer approach to the grave irony of Swift and 
Cervantes, a great deal more address and felicity in the con- 
duct of his story, and finally, a power of describing amia- 
ble and virtuous characters, and of placing before us heroes, 
and especially heroines, of a much higher, as well as pleas- 


ing, character than Smollet was able to present. 
* * * + + * * * * a * 





Upon the whole, the genius of Smollet may be said to 
resemble that of Reuben’s; his pictures are often deficient 
in grace; sometimes coarse and even vulgar in conception; 
deficient too in keeping the due subordination of parts to 
each other, and intimating too much carelessness on the part 
of the artist——But these faults are redeemed by such rich- 
hess and brilliancy of colors, such a profusion of imagina- 
tion, now embodying forth the grand and terrible, now the 
natural, the easy and the ludicrous; there is so much of lite, 
action and bustle in every groupe he has painted, so much 
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force and individuality of character, that we readily grant 
to Smollet, an equal rank with his great rival Fielding, 
while we place both far above any of their successors in the 
same line of fictious composition.” 

From this opinion we must dissent, and so we think will 
many of our readers—may we not except, for instance, the 
Editor of this elegant and highly interesting edition in the 
coneluding remarks? 

In addition to the enhancement of its value by what it 
owes to Sir Walter Scott, the work is elegantly printed at 
the Border-press of Mr. J. Ballantyne, brother of the late 
publisher. It appears in bulky volumes, with double co- 
jumns, and is published at a acomparative moderate price. 











CURIOSITIES FOR THE INGENIOUS, selected from the 
most authentic Treasures of Nature, Science, and Art, Bi- 
ography, History, and general Literature. 18mo. pp. 192. 
London, 1821. 


We have attended to this cheap and very neat little work 
with peculiar pleasure, and pronounce it far superior in me- 
rit and general interest to ‘“‘ Endless Amusement,” to which 
we presume it is intended as a companion. The ample and 
well-judged range the editor has taken has, in return, af- 
forded him a store of curiosities for the ingenious; and al- 
though a few stale and unprofitable subjects have crept in, 
they are but as a few scattered weeds in a garden of choice 
flowers, the selection being generally made with discrimina- 
tion and good taste. 


SUMMER, An Invocation To Steep, Fairy REvELs, AND 
Sones aND Sonnets. By Cornetius Wess. 12mo. Lon- 
don. 


There is a good deal of natural beauty and simplicity in 
the poem of Summer ; but it displays great carelessness in 
the language. Some authors may suppose the inspirations 
of their genius sufficiently polished as they emanate from 
the brain, but we will venture to pronounce, that no man 
ever became a distinguished poet without much care and 
attention. Some of the Sonnets are pretty, and one in par- 
ticular, “I saw her but a lover’s hour,” gives a favorable 
specimen of the author’s abilities. 
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REPORT ReLaTive TO THE VIEWS ann PROCEEDINGS 
or THE CYMMRODIAN, or METROPOLITAN CAM™- 
BRIAN INSTITUTION, established in May, 1820. 8vo. 
pp. 92. London, 1821. 


This society is established for the express purpose of pre- 
serving and illustrating the remains of the ancient British 
literature, and for promoting its present cultivation. It must 
be a matter of congratulation to every Cambrian, who has 
an interest in his country, that this society is under the im- 
mediate patronage of his Majesty. Although little more than 
twelve months have elapsed since its formation, several va- 
luable books and manuscripts have been collected ; and libe- 
ral subscriptions have been raised, with a view to dissema- 
nate a general knowledge of the ancient British literature. 
A rich medal was awarded for the best Welch Ode, on the 
revival of the society, to one of the seven candidates who 
contested for it. 

The Report contains an able Essay on the Antiquity of 
the Welch Tongue, from the able, elegant, and classical pen 
of John Humphreys Parry, Esq. and some lines, written by 
Mrs. Hemans, (the author of The Spectre, and other Poems), 
entitled, The Wakening of Cambria, incribed to the Cymm- 
rodian Society, on her admission as an honorary member of 
that institution. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THe Repusiican’s Mistress, a novel, founded on facts. 
By Charlotte Smith, 3 vols. 18s. 


A Sevect Casinet oF NaTtukAL History, with an histo- 
rical Account of the Silk-Worm, &c. By the late George 
Shaw, M.D. F. R.S. Colored plates, 6s. 


A History of THE Brazit. By James Henderson. £3 13s. 6d. 


THe Hermit in THE Country. By the author of “ The 
Hermit in London.” 3 vols. 18s, 


THe PIANo-FortTeE Companion, vocal and instrumental ; 
being a selection of the most admired British and Foreign 
Melodies, adapted to original words, by the most esteemed 
pocts, with suitable accompaniments. 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1821. 


His Majesty.—It is with the highest satisfaction that we 
announce the return of our most gracious Sovereign from the 
sister kingdom, where his visit and condescension has been 
duly appreciated by his loyal Irish subjects, and his presence 
every where greeted with enthusiasm and delight. His Ma- 
jesty honored the races on the Curragh of Kildare with his 
presence, and has signified his royal pleasure to give annu- 
ally a similar whip to the one he then presented to be run 
for; the handle is very superb and mounted with gold. His 
Majesty also signified his gracious intention to encourage by 
Jiberal means an improvement in the breed of strong horses 
in Ireland. | 

His Majesty had a boisterous passage.—The royal squadron 
arrived at Milford-haven on Sunday night, (the 9th of Sep- 
tember), and left it on the 11th, and got clear off St. Anne’s- 
head, but the wind being strong and westerly, they were 
obliged to put back after making every effort to beat round, 
aud came to an anchor at Milford-haven on the 12th. The 
next morning the royal carriage was landed, and His Ma- 
jesty proceeded for town. 

His Majesty after holding a levee, and settling some affairs 
in council, &c. is expected to repair to the Pavilion at Brigh- 
ton, and sojourn there a short time previous to his visit to 
Hanover, where he is most anxiously expected. 

A Court of Common Council has been held at Guildhall 
for the purpose of receiving a report from the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider on the best mode the City of London 
could adopt to express their respect and congratulations to 
his Majesty on his coronation. The report, which was of 
considerable length, was then read; it recommended that the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs should wait upon his Majesty with 
an humble request that he would graciously vouchsafe to dine 
with them, and honor the City with his illustrious presence, 
on the ensuing Lord Mayor’s day. Mr. Oldham observed that 
the committee had found it had been the custom. from time 
immemorial to invite the Sovereign to dine in the City on the 
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first Lord Mayor’s day after the coronation; and he was happy 
to inform the Court that the Committee had found the Corpo- 
ration in a condition to give an entertainment with that splen- 
dour befitting the first city in the world to the first monarch 
in the world ; and he was of opinion that no sacrifice was too 
great for the Court to make, to tend to that union which ought 
to subsist between the king and his people. 

The Report was unanimously agreed to. 

It was also moved and carried that the Lord Mayor elect, 
with the Sheriffs, should request his Highness the Duke of 
York and his royal brothers to honor the City with their pre- 
sence along with his Majesty. 

It is proposed in Dublin to build a royal palace in com- 
memoration of his Majesty's visit to that city by subscrip- 
tion; considerable sums have already been received, nor is 
the smallest mite refused, that the poor might share with 
the rich in demonstrating their feelings. 

The Queen.—The mortal remains of her late Majesty were 
interred in the Cathedral of Brunswick, on the 24th of Au- 
gust, with solemn and impressive ceremony. Sixty young 
ladies uniformly dressed in white, with black sashes and 
head-bands met the corpse, and strewed flowers before it 
along the porch and spacious aisles. There are sixty-five of 
the family in the royal vault; a small space was cleared 
and hung with black, lighted up with tapers on this melan- 
choly occasion. In this was raised on a platform about two 
feet from the ground, the coffins of the illustrious Duke of 
Brunswick, that of her late Majesty was placed by its side, 
and one containing her brave and beloved brother at her 
feet; a most impressive and eloquent prayer was offered up 
by the Bishop of the diocese, and the tears of the mourners 
and spectators testified their sympathy. 

The next day, two of the young ladies who had strewed 
the flowers, came in a mourning coach, in the name of 
the rest to testify their high sense of the attachment and 
fidelity of Lady Anne Hamilton to their departed Princess, 
and to entreat she would accept their thanks. Her ladyship 
expressed herself highly flattered by this attention, and de- 
tained the young ladies for some time, and presented them 


each with a remembrance in articles that had once belonged 
to the late Queen. 
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Addresses were also sent by a deputation from the people 
to Lord and Lady Hood, Lady Anne Hamilton, Dr. Lush. 
ington, Mr. Wilde, and their Ladies, and other members 
that composed the funeral train; anda separate one to Mr, 
Alderman Wood, expressive of their esteem for his Steady 
friendship and voluntary services to the deccased illustrious, 
but unfortunate lady; to which, suitable answers and ac. 
knowledgments were returned, bearing testimony of the high 
value they sat on the late Queen and their regret for her 
loss, to which nothing could reconcile them but the convic- 
tion that she is removed from a state of suffering to realms 
of bliss. Lieutenant Hownam was present at the cercmony. 
It is rumoured that Lady A. Hamilton is about to proceed 
to Madcira for the benefit of her health, which has been much 
injured by late events. 

Advices were lately received at Marlborough-house from 
Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburgh, (who is at present in his 
native country on a visit to his mother), that his return to 
England is not to be expected till early in the next spring, 
His Highness also sent orders for the whole of his English 
establishinent to go into deep mourning for her late Majesty. 

Lord Cochrane.—A letter from Buones Ayres, dated the 
7th of July, mentions that intelligence has arrived from Val- 
paraiso announcing that the blockades off the coast of Peru 
had been declared by Sir Thomas Handy, not to be in con- 
formity with the law regulating similar operations, and there- 
fore it could not be recognized by the British squadron. 
This declaration appears in the form of a verbal commv- 
nication, made to a deputation of British merchants at Val- 
paraiso, on board His Majesty’s ship Creole. 

While Lady Cochrane was on board the San Martin, taking 
leave of her husband previous to her return to England for 
the purpose of ‘superintending the education of her children, 
his lordship discovered that a vessel laden with specie was 
about to leave Callno, and he made instant preparations to 
secure it. As it was under the batteries, Lord Cochrane made 
the attack in the night, and his lady remained on deck cheer- 
ing the Chillinois, who formed the crew, three of whom fell 
by her side. On one of the gunners betraying symptoms of 
fear, this undaunted woman snatched the match from his hand, 
bade him begone, and fired it off herself. 
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An expedition is about to proceed to Africa under the im- 
mediate patronage of Earl Bathurst, with instructions to en- 
deavour to reach Tombucton or Burnon. The principal per- 
sons mentioned to conduct the enterprize are Dr. Woodney, 
Lieut. Clupperton, and Lieut. Denman. 

The Corporation of Liverpool have presented the freedom 
of that borough to Lord Comberwere, in testimony of the 
sense they entertain of his gallant conduct whilst governor of 
the island of Barbadoes, and his meritorious services in the 
field. 

The Waterloo Packet.—The Liverpool! packet Waterloo, left 
Dublin on the 4th instant at two o’clock, with a most extra- 
ordinary number of passengers.—At night a strong’ and heavy 
gale came on, and while off Liverpool, she sprang a leak. 
The captain wished to make a-head, but found it impracti- 
cable; while in the most perilous situation with five feet water 
in the hold, a brig passed close to her, and was hailed at 
least by a hundred voices, but she proved callous to every 
appeal, and proceeded on her course, leaving so many human 
beings to despair. The sea ran mountains high, and not- 
withstanding the violence of the wind, the main-sail con- 
tinued unfurled, whilst the leakage engaged the attention 
of all. The soldiers and labourers quitted their births, and 
forgetting their sea-sickness, worked at the pumps and with 
buckets in a manner that can scarce be conceived under such 
circumstances, Two of his Majesty’s horses were on board, 
one a remarkable fine animal, and great favorite of his royal 
master’s; this was, we regret to state, with two others, drowned 
in the hold. Two of his Majesty’s carriages were on the deck, 
and it appeared at one time the general wish to heave them 
overboard. This was opposed by Captain Maxwell, a nau- 
tical gentleman passenger, and Major States, with such effect, 
that the idea was abandoned. The King’s coachman who was 
on board shed tears for the favorite horse, ‘‘I care not for 
the carriages,” said he; “we can build more carriages, but 
we cannot build such a horse.” 

Captain Maxwell insisted on the main-sail being taken 
down; this was done; and owing to this judicious interfer- 
ence, and to the exertions of the soldiers, peasantry, and crew, 
she was brought into Liverpool at two o’clock on Wednesday, 
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Captain Maxwell and others of the passengers forwarded to 
the Irish government a statement with their signatures of 
this frightful occurrence. 

The three brothers of the name of Brittlebank, and their 
friend Mr. Spencer, have been favored with a verdjct of ac- 
quittal at the late assizes for the county of Devon, for the 
alleged murder of Mr. Cuddie, surgeon, of Winton, by a 
coronor’s inquest. The unfortunate circumstances that led to 
the fatal duel were detailed in a former magazine. 

The massive and splendid shield of Achilles from the de- 
sign of Haxman after Homer, and which is intended to add 
to the magnificence of the side-board in Carlton-palace, is 
nearly finished, and reflects the highest credit on the artists 
eatrusted with the execution. 

The watermen above-bridge have this year found liberal 
encouragement; more subscription-boats and prizes for rowing 
have been given in this than any former season. 








the 
THE DRAMA. 


THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Tuis theatre has closed the most brilliant and successful 
season in our recollection; from this circumstance, we anti- 
cipate much future pleasure, for it is reasonable to expect 
from that management which has accomplished so much under 
the difficulties of a first year, very great improvements, when 
experience has added new means to liberality. The ballet 
secms to have much influence in this country, and it would 
be wise to look forward to the conservation of some clever 
pieces of this description, calculated to exhibit the able artists 
engaged in them to advantage. 


eee 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 


GERALDI Du VAL, or the Bandit of Bohemia, an excellent 
piece, constructed from Mrs. Opie’s celebrated tale of the 
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Ruflian Boy, has made its appearance with creat cnnnees at 
this theatre. It was dramatised nearly three years since at 
the Surrey with great effect, and continued a favorite through- 
out a whole season, and has since occasionally appeared, 
The scenes and dialogue differ materially at Drury-lane, but 
the thread of the story is preserved with its basis of love 
scorned, converted to deadly hatred and insatiable revenge, 

The Coronation, though not favored with such full audi- 
ences as it attracted at first, still continues interesting, and 
is frequently performed. . 
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THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


CoNSIDERABLE interest has been excited by the appear- 
ance of a young lady (whose name is not yet announced) 
in the character of Belvidera, in Venice Preserved, Her 
form is truly elegant and graceful, and her deportment in- 
terested an admiring audience in her favor—Her articula- 
tion is distinct, her pronunciation chaste, but her voice is 
rather feeble and inefficient in force to convey the frantic 
tones of distraction and despair. The impression her first 
appearance made on us is—that a part might have been 
selected more suited to her powers, and that her talents 
will place her amongst the best performers of the day, if 
she soar not too high at first. 

A most animated one-act sketch has been produced at this 
house, called ‘* Match-making.” ‘The chief character is a 
sood-humoured elderly bachelor, fond of promoting connubial 
felicity, though disappointed in his own first attachment, keeps 
a book alphabetically arranged, with the names inserted oi 
above three hundred marriageable young people of both sexes, 
some of whom he contrives most whimsically to bring together ; 
and on the other hand meets many disappointments in bis match- 
making system. 

The chief object on his list, is his own neice Celia, (Mrs. 
Chatterley) a smart lively young widow, to whom the uncle 
in vain proposes many elegible matches; at length he fixes 
on his own godson, whom he had not seen since infancy, 
and dispatches a letter to him, addressed to Captain Bel- 
mont, and inviting him to come and woo the fair inexorable. 
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This epistle by accident falls into the hands of Colonel Rakely. 
a very gay man, who determines to appear as Belmont, and 
as such, is received, but is soon recognized by Shufile, a 
roguish servant of the bachelor’s, who had formerly known 
him. The colonel, however, bribes him over to his interest. 
In the interim, an unexpected event brings the real captain 
to visit his godfather, and he is refused admittance as an 
impostor. Celia beholds him from a window, and recognizcs 
in him a brave but unknown deliverer, who had rescued her 
from a peril at the risk of his own existence; she bribes 
Shufle to admit him; confusion follows confusion; which is 
the colonel? which is the captain? till Shuffle elucidates the 
whole, and the match-making batchelor (Terry) is rendered 
happy by the projected union of Belmont and Celia, 








— 


THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 


Tue Cure for Coxcombs, a successful piece, is played 
every night, and The Witch of Derncleugh, The Miller's 
Maid, and The Adopted Child, with it alternately. Emery 
performs Record, in the latter, with considerable effect ; and 
the mixture of lively operas and brisk farces draws good 
houses to this theatre. 





Miss Dance has been very successful in her theatrical ca- 
reer since her return from Scotland. She performed four 
nights at Yarmouth. Her benefit was on Saturday, the 17th 
ult. and the house was thronged in all parts. From thence 
slie repaired to Norwich, where she has an engagement. 

Miss Brunton, Mr. W. Farren, and Mrs. Gibbs of Covent- 
Garden Theatre, now form the principal comic actors on the 
boards of that theatre. G. Colman, Esq. is also at that fa- 
shionable watering-place. 

Mrs. Rotwisle, who appeared with eclat at the New-York 
and Philadelphia Theatres has arrived in this country, and 
will make her appearance at one of the Winter theatres, 
where she bas an engagement. 
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MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR OCTOBER, 1821. 


SS 


ENGLISH WALKING-DRESS. 


Rounpb dress of French grey sarsnet, ornamented round the 
border with white sarsnet in diamonds, enclosed on each side 
with white sarsnet rouleaux ; the mancherons of the sleeves 
and the wrists trimmed to correspond. The cape pointed 
a la Vandyckh, and ornamented with white. French grey 
bonnet, with one drooping white ostrich feather. Coffre 
reticule of red morocco leather. White cachemire shawl with 
a variegated border. 

PAR!ISIAN EVENING DRESS. 

Round dress of fine India muslin, with double flounce round 
the border, headed by a rouleau of white satin corsage of celes- 
tial blue satin, with short sleeves richly ornamented with fine 
lace and narrow quilled tucker. Light Persian scarf drapery 
of celestial blue. Toque @ /a Baronne of white satin and 
blond, with a full bouquet of roses and their foliage on the left 
side: the hair arranged @ la Sevigné, Necklace and ear-rings 
of large oriental pearls. Celestial blue satin slippers and 
white kid gloves. 

The above dresses were furnished by Miss Pierpoint, inven- 
tress of the Corset ad la Greeque, 12, Edward-street, Port- 
man-square. 


oe 


GENERAL MONTHLY STATEMENT OF FASHION. 


THouGH the court mourning may now be said to have finaily 
ended, yet many ladies seem determined to wear black siik 
till after November; and this without any spirit of party, but 
as a convenient dress for short and wintry days, now fast 
approaching: black, therefore, is is yet very prevalent, but 
VOL. XIV.—S. 1, x 
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it is merely the gown, which often consists of Urling’s black 
Chantilly lace over white or grey sarsnet; while the ornaments 
on the head and the jewellery, are so diversified, that the 
sombre appearance of the outward robe is entirely done 
away. 

At the different watering places, however, and in the coun- 
try in general, black is no more to be seen; the wrapping 
pelisse of figured gros de Naples of various hue, and even 
those trimmed with swansdown, are seen enveloping the fair 
forms of our lovely countrywomen. Bonnets worn by the 
sea-side are large, and not much altered in shape since last 
month; but they are more in favor of crape, sarsnet, and 
figured gros de Naples than of straw; except a new and 
elegant article, called chain-pearl straw, and which is chiefly 
made in what is called the Anna Boleyn form, lined with 
jluted net or blond, and ornamented with fox-brush feathers, 
Bonnets of this shape are very beautiful in transparent black 
lace, with a full quilling or cheveux de frise at the edge. 
Black velvet hats with elegant plumage of feathers have al- 
ready made their appearance; but are, as yet, by no means 
general: the large straw bonnet with a falling plume of white 
or colored feathers is yet preferred, 

Now and then a solitary carriage belonging to a member 
of the higher classes, is seen slowly driving up St. James’s- 
street and Pall-mall.—It contains, perhaps, a lady arrived 
recently from abroad, or only come up to town to arrange 
some business that requires her personal attendance. She has, 
however, taken care to arrange her dress according to the 
strictest rules of fashion, at some elegant marchande de modes, 
(Miss Pierpoint for instance.)—If we can get a peep at her, 
or see her descend from her carriage at some fancy florist’s, 
music shop, or patissiér’s, which we have done, we find her 
arrayed in a most elegant dress of figured gros de Naples, 
made so full in the skirt, that it really looks like a fan-tailed 
pigeon, and equally be-flounced, to keep up the comparison; the 
bust and collar of this high dress are loaded with ornaments; 
the latter corresponds; or else she wears a wrapping pelisse 
of thin black sarsnet, and her hair being adjusted in braids, 
gives to her the appearance of a Roman matron: if her hair is 
not shaded by a cornette and a veil, it is always by a bonnet, 
correspondent to the pelisse or high dress, 
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The cornettes have differed nothing from last month; single 
females and young married women continue to arrange their 
hair in the style of Charles the Second’s reign, without any 
other ornament.—The Malabar turban claims a distinguished 
place for half dress; and for evening parties, wreaths of full- 
blown roses, harvest-flowers, and vine-leaves, form the pre- 
vailing ornaments for the head. 

Pelisses are still worn as forming a favorite home costume 
over a handsome petticoat. 

The favorite colors are violet, celestial-blue, and lavender- 
grey. 











THE PARISIAN TOILET. 


THE fashionable assemblies at Paris, in spite of the au- 
tumnal season, have been, and still 2zre, composed of the 
most brilliant society; but certainly these societies are most 
splendid at Versailles; where they play at cards, amuse 
themselves with music, and generally terminate the evening 
by a dance. Here we behold all the elegancies of the toi- 
let; yet the gowns are very simple, consisting chiefly of 
cambric, trimmed with flutings of muslin at the border, in 
bias, with a pelerine trimmed to correspond, and short sleeves 
formed entirely of flutings of muslin. These are in favor 
too for the public promenade, when the weather is mild. 
The ends of the pelerine are somewhat long in front, and 
are confined by a figured riband of a very elegant pattern. 
A bonnet of clear lawn, the color, faded violet, is generally 
worn with this dress, and Isabella-colored kid half-boots. 
Another dress for the walks in the country, is a pelisse ot 
lilac, or lavender, colored sarsnet, with peignoir capes, and 
is confined by a belt of the same material as the pelisse, 
and worn over a skirt of the same, trimmed at the edge 
with white lace set on straight. With this is worna Leg- 
horn hat with a very deep white veil, and slippers and gaiters 
of fawn-color. Some white cambric dresses for home costume, 
are trimmed at the border with very broad puckerings of 
muslin let in next the hem, and advancing up nearly to the 
knee. Above these puckerings are two narrow flounces touch- 
ing each other; the sleeves are trimmed to correspond with 
the puckered muslin on the skirt, and are entirely of muslin. 
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The corsage is @ la cuirassier made partially high, and con- 
fined round the waist by a dark-colored striped winter riband. 
The sleeves are so short, that many matronly ladies cry out 
against them as indecorous; but the medical men exclaim 
against them still louder, because of their certain prejudice 
to health. The dresses also are imprudently thin, and trans. 
parent clothing seems likely again to prevail, notwithstanding 
the damp and declining season of the year. 

Black lace shawl-handkerchiefs are much worn over white 
dresses at the public promenades, and scarfs wound round 
the form in elegant drapery are in high favor: these scarfs 
are trimmed with oblong tassels. Pelisses of colored long 
lawn are also very fashionable; they are buttoned close 
down the front, and are trimmed at the bust with Branden- 
burghs. Clear muslin handkerchiefs, with the borders richly 
embroidered, are much worn in out-door costume, over a 
high dress. 

Bonnets are of fluted gauze, trimmed with dark riband, 
with a large full-blown rose on one side; or of Leghorn, or- 
namented with ripe ears of corn and corn-poppies. The 
hats are all worn bent downwards in front. Violet crape 
hats, with straw-colored stripes, are very fashionable. 

Ruffs are much worn; and the silk stockings are richly 
brocaded. The ends of the sashes are long, and the bows 
very short. The jewellery consists of rubies, pearls, and po- 
lished steel. 

The mourning worn by the Freneh Court for the Queen 
of England, was marked by much diversity: the most pre- 
vailing hat was of cotton straw, ornamented with foliage 
of black crape; and black crape scarf-shawls were very g¢- 
neral, with gowns of black barége silk, under a pelisse or 
spenser of black levantine, and which was changed at the 
half-mourning for white levantine. 

The dress corsages now lace behind, and terminate at the 
waist by a double rosette. 

The favorite colors are bronze, London smoke, mignionette 
green, hare-brown, and rose-color. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
> 


TO A FRIEND, 


WITH SOME IVY FROM DENTON-HALL, THE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE 
MRS. MONTAGUE, AND SOME FROM LANERCOST-ABBEY ADJOINING 
NAWORTH-CASTLE, BELONGING TO LORD CARLISLE, AND FORMERLY 
THE RESIDENCE OF LORD WILLIAM HOWARD, CALLED “ BELTED 
WILLIE.” 


Au! not like her’s*, who lately twin’d 
An Ivy wreath of deathless hue; i 
But this as proud a lyre may bind ; 
Affection’s humble gift to you. 


What tho’ these leaves, now coldly green, 
In mantling charms are bright no more, ii 

Yet those have grac’d a sacred scene, | 
And these adorn’d q-classic bow’r. 





Thine, Montague !—and ling’ring now 
In fading hues it seems to tell 

Of brighter wreaths that grac’d her brow, 
And gave to these a magic spell. 


And those o’er Naworth’s holy fane, 
Luxuriant threw a chequering trace, 

Or stealing o’er the emblazon'd pane, 
Lent its light arch a wilder grace. 





Whilst ling’ring in the sacred shrine, 
’Midst valor’s high recorded claim, 

I saw thy wreathing foliage twine 
O’er that which bore her proudest name, 











* Mrs. Hemans. 


x 3 
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And told of many a princely right, 
(Alas! each claim how little here !) 
Of many a deed in border-fight, 
To virtue as to valor dear. 























It told of Naworth’s “ belted” boast, 
That border-warrior ne’er subdued ; 

It told of many a vanquish’d host, 

And fields with border-blood subdued. 
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When Naworth o’er her stately tow’rs 
Saw many a flag of triumph wave, 
Whilst beauty’s hands from Naworth’s bow’rs, 
A dearer wreath than conquest’s gave. 
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Such deeds it chronicled—and ye, 
Dark leaves! what lesson do ye give? 
Midst this of frail mortality 
What bid the moralist receive ? 






















That deeds of glory, mantling cast 
Around this tomb a deathless day ; 
Live in the present as the past, 
And triumph even o’er decay. 


Then go—with graces never sear— 
Go, round the poet’s lyre entwine— 
Go, seek a shade to fame as dear 
As Denton’s bow’r and Naworth’s shrine. 
July 15th. M. COcKLe. 


SUPPOSED ADDRESS OF A HIGHLAND GIRL 
TO CHARLES EDWARD, THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 
By MISS ANNA MARIA PORTER, 


Tis na’ thy princely coronet, 

’Tis na’ thy glittering star, 

Nor thy forbears ’mang heroes set 
And fam’d in lands afar, 

*Tis na’ the thought that ladies bright, 
Wa’'d envy me thy luve, 

‘That gars me thus by day and night, 
Sae wae and wakefu’ pruve! 
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For rove thee in the coarsest plaid 
That ever Scotsman wear, 

And be thy bed of heather made, 

Thy canopy the air, 

That tartan plaid wa’d luvelier be 

Than monarch’s ermin’d gown, 

That heather bed mair saft to me, 

Than a’ their beds o’ down! 





—_—___ 





Sae doff the title fra’ thy name, 
And lost to a’ beside, 

Just tak’ me to some secret hame, 
A world-forgotten bride ; 

And I will say na’ courtly toy 
Could mak’ my luve mair fain, 

Nor name 0’ Queen gi’ half the joy, 
Like ca’ing thee—mine ain! 


COMFORT.—FRoM THE GREEK. 


By T. B. G. 


PPPOE? 


TREAD any path in life—the senate yields 
Glory and joy from usefulness—at home 

Is quiet bliss—gay vigor in the fields— 

And wealth is their’s that o’er wide oceans roam. 
Rich travellers a constant welcome see; 

The poor their indigence by travel hide ; 

The hours of him who marries not are free; 

And happy is the bower that holds a bride. 
Sweet is the joy that warms a parent’s breast; 
Free are the childless from prospective care ; 
Youth has high spirits; age respect and rest; 
Then why of comfort should mankind despair? 
Vain are the woes of care’s unthankful brood; 
‘lo grateful hearts all states of life are good. 
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SONNET. 


* * *. 


Ou! smile not thus! and yet without that smile 
Earth were a desart, and myself forlorn! 

It is a light to guide my wand’ring feet 

To virtue’s path, to holiness, and life, 

And of its saddest feelings to beguile 

My lonely heart, and make each duty sweet. 
So the lone traveller, amidst the strife 

Of elemental war, on dreary wastes, 
Pursues with fainting step his weary way, 
Till on the horizon, brightly shining far, 
(The welcome harbinger of rising morn) 

He views with sudden start th’ eastern star: 
Onward with freshen’d vigor then he hastes, 
Forgetting sorrow in its cheerful ray. 


| Trae ee 


STRAGGLERS TO MY PARLOR-FIRE. 


PPP? ? 


ATTRIBUTED TO J. URQUHART, ESQ, 


 AAadha 


Tis wonderful, there’s not a poet, 

No, nor at Venice, nor the Lakes, 

Who write as fast as they can go it, 
No, nor my friends i’ the Land of Cakes, 
That e’er has had the gratitude 

To write one stanza on his fire ; 

Mind you, I mean not the mind, 

For that they'll write on till they’re blind! 
No, no, the theme I now intrude, 

The glowing heat that I admire 

Is from sea-coal, not inspiration ; 

And, mark me, though my taste be rude, 
Barring romance, it hits the nation. 


Thou goodly substitute for sun, 
That still obedient to our call, 
Will kindle ere the sun’s begun 
To warm this portion of the ball, 
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How shall I tell thee half I feel, 

Or how my daily vows reveal ? 

I woo thee ere I’ve half done shaving, 
I fly to thee when feuds abound, 

I bless thee when the cook is raving, 
And hug thee when the wine goes round— 
Thou art to me my book, my page, 
My Seneca on moral law, 

Thy face is as the mimic stage, 
Where characters I learn to draw ; 
And if a little coy thou seem, 

At lighting first, one way or other, 
Kindness will oft extract a gleam, 


That harsher treatment would but smother,— 


Oh! generous friend, thou art to me 
What Hector was to Andromache, 
Father and mother, brethren, life, 
Nay, every thing, except my wife. 
And could I find a kindly fair, 

That would indulge me in my passion, 
Would let me fleecy hosiery wear, 
Aud fires when they’re out of fashion ; 
One who not prone, through heat of blood, 
Or from economy, to scold, 

And when I ring for knobs of wood, 

Cry, “ Bless me, sir, you can’t be cold.” 
Oh! if such a woman ever were, 

(And, mind you, I’m inclin’d to doubt it) 
I'd take her without wealth or gear, 

And as for beauty, do without it. 

Tis true, that living in hot water, 

And being called often o’er the coals, 
Make but an indifferent quarter 

For him whom a sweet wife controls,— 
But mine must be a gentle dame, 

My fire must be enough to fry ye ;— 
With such a wife, and such a flame, 

I’m arm’d, and, world, I then defy ye! 
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STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO HARRIET, ON HER BIRTH-DAY. 


ANOTHER year has told its tale 

Of woe or bliss to those on earth, 
And once again the day I hail, 
Which gave my gentle Harriet birth, 


If now my pen I would employ, 

To celebrate thy natal day, 

And wish thee years of boundless joy— 
Oh! spurn not thy Eliza’s lay. 


For though the verse which greets thine ear, 
Is all unpolish’d, rude, and rough, 

Yet, trust me, sweet, it is sincere, 

And thy praise gain’d—’tis praise enough. 


Oh, dearest! oft in fancy's hour, 
A little fairy world I’ve traced, 
Of sin and guilt beyond the pow’r, 
And by fair virtue only graced. 


Where from the dawn of morning’s light, 
E’en till the hour of day’s decline, 

Blue, beautiful, serene, and bright, 
The sky and sun should ever shine. 


And none should there be heard to sigh, 
And none should there be seen to weep, 
Save the soft breeze in murmuring by, 
And tearful flowers when they sleep. 


And with me friends a chosen few, 

That calm, that blissful world should share, 
And ’mongst the chosen number, you, 
Would be most fondly wish’d-for there. 


Farewell, beloved! and may thy years 
With all of earthly joy be pass’d, 

And ne’er may sorrow’s clouds and tears 
The sunshine of thy life o’ercast. 
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And, oh! may gracious Heaven forbear 
That dear, that kind one to remove, 
Who rear’d thee with a mother’s care, 
Who loves thee with a mother’s love. 


To you, to her, once more farewell ! 
And both believe, till life departs, 
For ever shall your kindness dwell, 


Shrin’d in my inmost ‘ heart of hearts.” 
April 4th, 1821. 


How soft and balmy is the Spring, 
When May distils its evening showers ; 
The gales a thousand odours bring, 
Collected from the opening flowers. 


Mark ye the glittering pearl-drops studding, 
With sparkling light, the blushing roses, 
There’s not a bloom or leaflet budding, 
But its own liquid gem discloses, 


And there is in the air, no sound, 
For nature, like a babe, is sleeping ; 
The verdure sheds its dews around, 
As woman in her slumbers weeping. 


Yet may a tear, the tear instead, 

On beauty’s cheeks as quickly brighten, 
As May’s soft rain, on flowrets shed, 
Serves but their loveliness to heighten. 


D cceemenenstenmnemnll 
SS 


SPRING. 


CHARADE.—To ELLEN, 


My first is often false, yet sometimes true ; 
Yes, lovely girl! believe me when I write, 
My next I ne’er had known till I knew you; 
My whole most like yourself, both sad and bright. 


ELIZA. 
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fAarriages. 


On the 2Ist September, at Okeover, near Ashbourn, John Sinith Wright, 
Esq. to Caroline Lady Sitwell. Mr. Henry Stokes to Miss Sarah A, Whitmore: 
‘Thomas Salt, Esq. to Harriet, eldest daughter of the Rev. G. Moultrie, of 
Greentields, Vicar of Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire. At Mundilo, R. Saap. 
ders, Esq. to Miss Margaret Susannah, only daughter of the late G. Decey, 
Esq. of Tinley, Pembrokeshire. At Budworth Church, Mr. Joseph Brad. 
shaw to Miss Starbrook, both of Northwhich, Cheshire. At Mary-le-bonne 
New Church, Captain Magenis, eldest son of Richard Magenis, Esq. M. Pp. 
to Miss Anne Maria Shepherd, of Wimpole Street. At St. Clement's Church, 
Henry Irving, Esq. to Miss Cruso, of Norwich. Me. H. L. Robins, of Covent 
Garden to Miss Howis, of South Lambeth, 


Deaths. 


At White Roothing, Essex, Jane, the wife of the Rev. II. Budd. Aged 97, 
the Rev. John Lewin Shepherd, B. A. and F. A. S. of St. John’s, Cambridge. 
At Peckham, George Temple, Esq. Hall-keeper of the City of London. Mrs, 
Mary Mountain, sixteen years Matron of the indigent blind of Norwich In- 
stitution, In Portland Place, Anne, wife of Sir J. Graham, Bart. M. P, for 
Carlisle. At Kensington, Mrs. R. F. Peyton, youngest daughter of the late 
Admiral Peyton. At Twickenham, the Rev. EH. P. Beauchamp, A. M. Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge. After a severe illness, at the house of his 
son, the Rev. J. Knox, of ‘Tunbridge, the Rev. Vicesimus Knox, D. D. Rec- 
tor of Rumwell, Ramsden, and Crays, in Essex, aged 68. At Monevym, 
Kilkenny, in the 108th year Ellen Dwyer. She retained ber faculties in her 
last moments. She lived under five British Sovereigns, Anne, and the four 


Georges. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following are received—The communications of J. M. M.—J, M.— 
1. M. Lacey,—N.—R. B.—J. B. D.—Fortunatus,—A singular Whim,—Two Sides 
of a Question,—Osmond, a Tale,—Lines to Miss 8. T.—Verses on the Moon,— 
The fallen Leaf.—Florian,—Hope,—* **,—and Anonymous. 

We are sorry to refuse an old correspondent, bat we cannot with any con- 
sistency to a former pledge, inserthis ‘ Sketch;” &c. 

Z. is not original enough in one sense of the word, and too much $0 in ano- 
ther, to suit Our purpose, 

We again repeat that we are always glad to receive the communications ol 
our younger correspondents, and assure them that they have nothing to fear 
from undue severity. 
ee We anxiously expect another sapply from N. and hope he will always fa- 
; vor us with his communications as often as he can make it convenient lo 
; himself, 
i To ar€gular correspondent we have no objection to accede to the request 
of He M. 

Might not the Translation from the German appear to greater advantage 1) 
i more musical dress? 


Angelica Alexander shall certainly appear. 

















